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THE VERB IN TIGRE (NORTH-ETHIOPIC) 
DIALEcT oF Mensa? 


Wor LESLAU 


Ecoure Lisre pes Hautes Etupes, New York 


INTRODUCTION 

SURVEY OF THE VERB 

Basio STEM 
§ 1 Simple type (Type A) 
§ 2 Geminated type (Type B) 
§ 3 Conative type (Type C) 


TENSES 


§ 4 Perfect 

§ 5 Imperfect 

§ 6 Jussive and imperative 
§ 7 Derived nominal forms 


DERIVED STEMS 
§ 8 Frequentative stem 


Stems with prefixes 


§ 9 Prefix ta- 
§ 10 Prefix ’a- 
§ 11 Prefix ’at- 
§ 12 Prefix ’atta- 


Rares prefixes 


§13 Prefix ’an- 
§ 14 Prefix ’as- 
§15 Prefix ’astd- 


§ 16 VERBS WITH LARYNGALS 


§ 17 Verbs lst radical laryngal 
§ 18 Verbs 2nd radical laryngal 
§ 19 Verbs 3rd radical laryngal 


* The following abbreviations are used below: 


Abbadie = d’Abbadie, Extrait du vocabulaire de la lan- 
gue Tigré parlée &@ Mucgaww'a, bound with A. Dill- 
mann, Lexicon linguae Aethiopicae, Lipsiae, 1865. 

Brockelmann, Grundriss = Grundriss der vergleichenden 
Grammatik der semitischen Sprachen, Berlin, 1908- 
13. 

Cerulli, Harar = Studi etiopici. I. La lingua e la storia 
di Harar, Roma, 1936. 

Cohen (M), Consonnes laryngales = Consonnes laryn- 
gales et voyelles en éthiopien, in Journal Asiatique, 
1927, pp. 19-57. 

Etudes = Etudes d’éthiopien méridional, Paris, 

1931. 

Nouvelles Etudes = Nouvelles études d’éthiopien 

méridional, Paris, 1939. 

Pron. trad. = Prononciation traditionelle du 

guéze (éthiopien classique), in Journal Asiatique, 

1921, pp. 217-69. 

Traité = Traité de langue amharique, Paris, 














1936. 
Dillmann-Crichton, Grammar = Ethiopic grammar by 


§ 20 VERBS WITH w, y 


$21 Verbs Ist radical y 
§ 22 Verbs Ist radical w 
§ 23 Verbs 2nd radical y 
§ 24 Verbs 2nd radical w 
§ 25 Verbs 3rd radical w, y 


§ 26 IRREGULAR VERBS 
§ 27 habad “to give” 
§28 hadé “to diminish,” haté “to devour” 
§ 29 beld “to say” 
§ 30 ga’a “to come, become ” 
§ 31 ‘ald “he was” 


PLURILITERALS 
§ 32 Quadriliterals 


§ 33 Abbreviated quadriliterals 
§ 34 Verbs 1.2.3.y (sdrga) 
§ 35 Verbs 1. y. 3.4. (mezdnd) 
§ 36 Verbs 1. w. 3.4. (qoqdald) 
§ 37 Verbs l.y.3.y. (sena) 
§ 38 Verbs l.w.3.y (gola) 

§ 39 Quinquiliterals 


§ 40 CoMpouND DESCRIPTIVE VERBS 


§ 41 Compound expressions 


Dillmann, translated by James A. Crichton, London, 
1907. 

Gt. or Gram. tigré = Grammatica della lingua tigré, 
con annesso vocabolario tigré-italiano e italiano- 
tigré. Per cura della Missione Cattolica dell’Eritrea, 
Asmara, 1919. 

Leslau, Contr. har. = Contributions a Vétude du hararit 
(Abyssinie méridionale) , in Journal Asiatique, 1937, 
pp. 431-79, 529-606. 

Doc. Tna. = Documents tigrigna (North-Ethio- 

pic), Paris, 1941. 

Gafat Doc. = Gafat Documents (South-Ethio- 
pic), in print. 

Littmann, Verbum = Das Verbum der Tigré-Sprache, 
in Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie 13.133-78 (1898), 
14. 1-102 (1899). 

Geez-Studien = Geez-Studien I. II. III., in Nach- 

richten von der K, Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften 

zu Géttingen. Philologisch-hist. Klasse 1917, pp. 

627-702; 1918, pp. 318-39. 

Publications = Publications of the Princeton 

Expedition to Abyssinia, Leyde, 1910-13. 




















2 Lestau: The Verb in Tigré (North-Ethiopic) 


Tiaré 1s ONE of the less well known North- 
Ethiopic languages.** Its importance for a better 
understanding of Geez, the old Ethiopic language, 
in particular and of many problems in Semitic in 
general has since long been recognized. Unfortu- 
nately there is no descriptive grammar of this 
language except the Grammatica della lingua tigré, 
per cura della Missione Cattolica dell’Eritrea, 
Asmara 1919, which is of no scientific value. 

The short outline of Tigré by Bergstrisser in 
his Einfiihrung in die semitischen Sprachen, pp. 
119-23 does not give a full enough description of 
the language. 

E. Littmann has published two articles on the 
pronoun and the verb in Tigré? based on more or 
less reliable documents published by travellers and 
people who were not trained linguistically ;* the 
author was well aware of the shortcomings of his 
studies resulting from the unsatisfactory nature 
of his sources. In fact, many problems in the 
pronoun as well as in the verb remained unsolved, 
and our information on many questions is incom- 
plete. Littmann himself has published since then 
an important collection of texts in the dialect of 
Mensa. The texts are in the Ethiopic script,‘ 
provided with a special sign for the gemination of 
the consonants; the value of the 6th order, how- 
ever, is not indicated and, in many cases, we do 
not know whether a consonant with the 6th order 
is to be pronounced with the vowel a or without 
vowel. These texts are very valuable from the 
ethnographic as well as from the linguistic point 


Mittwoch, Trad, Ausspr. = Die traditionelle Aussprache 
des Aethiopischen, Berlin und Leipzig, 1926. 

Munzinger, Vocabulaire = Vocabulaire de la langue 
tigré, bound with Dillmann, Lezicon linguae Aethio- 
picae, Lipsiae, 1865. 





Praetorius, Aeth. Gram. = Aethiopische Grammatik, 
Karlsruhe und Leipzig, 1886. 
Gr. Tia. = Grammatik der Tigrina-Sprache, 
Halle 1871. 


2* On the regions in which Tigré is spoken, see Mun- 
zinger, Vocabulaire, pp. iii-iv, and Littmann, Publica- 
tions, I, pp. 278-287; II, pp. 335-344. 

? Die Pronomina in Tigré, in ZA 12. 188-230, 291-316 
(1897); Das Verbum der Tigré-Sprache, in ZA 13. 133- 
78 (1898), 14. 1-102 (1899). 

*A list of these works and their appreciation by 
Littmann is to be found in his Verbum, pp. 133-40. 

* Publications of the Princeton Expedition to Abys- 
sinia, vol. I., Tales, customs, names and dirges of the 
Tigré-tribes: Tigré text, Leyden, 1910, 287 pp.; vol. II, 
English translation, 344 pp.; vol. III, Lieder der Tigré- 
Stamme: Tigré text, Leyden, 1913, 541 pp.; vol. IV, 
Deutsche Ubersetzung und Commentar, 1097 pp. 


of view, and it is on these texts that the present 
study on the verb in the dialect of Mensa is based.*® 
Unfortunately, these texts, despite their number, 
do not furnish us with all the verbal forms; the 
missing forms are indicated in the body of this 
study. 

The points in which the dialect of Mensa differs 
from the other dialects will be pointed out in the 
notes. 

The Ethiopic vowels are transcribed as follows: 
1st order d, 2nd, order u, 3rd order 1, 4th order a, 
5th order e, 6th order a, 7th order o. 


SURVEY OF THE VERB 


The verb in Tigré is biliteral (§ 23 ff.), triliteral 
(§4ff.), quadriliteral (§ 32 ff.), quinquiliteral 
(§ 39), and compound descriptive (§ 40 ff.). 


A. Basic sTEM 
a) Triliterals 


There are three types to be distinguished on the 
basis of the internal structure. 


1) Simple type formed without gemination of the 
2nd radical: gdatlaé “to kill” (called type A, 
§1). 

2) Geminated type formed with the gemination 
of the 2nd radical: baddala “to change” 
(called type B, § 2). 

3) Conative type formed with the vowel a after 
the 1st radical: dagémaé “to tell” (called 


type C, § 3).’ 
The simple type (type A) has two forms: 


1) gatlé which is the form of the triliteral verbs 
containing any consonant (§ 4 ff.). 


5 Two of Néldeke’s articles: Tigré-Texte in ZA 24. 286- 
300 (1910) and Tigré-Lieder in ZA 31. 1-25 (1918) are 
based on Littmann’s Publications and discuss some 
grammatical problems of Tigré; the main part of these 
articles deals with historical, literary and cultural 
problems. 

*The works of K. G. Roden, Le tribu dei Mensa. 
Storia, legge e costumi, 1913; of C. Conti Rossini, 
Tradizioni storiche dei Mensa, in Giornale della Societa 
Asiatica Italiana 14. 41-99 (1901), and Documenti per 
lo studio della lingua tigré, ib. 16. 1-32 (1903); G. R. 
Sundstrom’s articles in Le Monde Oriental, 3. 127-73 
(1909), 8. 1-15 (1914) are mostly in the Ethiopic script 
without indicating the gemination; they could, there- 
fore, be utilized only in a limited manner. 

7 These forms correspond to the Ist, 2nd and 3rd forms 
of Arabic. They are called by Dillmann-Crichton, Gram- 
mar 141: simple stem, intensive stem and influencing 
stem. The conative type is called by some semitists 
“sociative” (see Goetze, TAOS 62.2 (1942). 
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2) li’aka which is the form of the triliteral verbs 
containing a 2nd radical laryngal (§ 18). 


b) Pluriliterals 


The quadriliteral and quinquiliteral verbs have 
only two types: 
1) Simple type (type A) : dangasd “to be afraid,” 
halablaba “to twitch.” 
2) Conative type (type C) formed with the vowel 
a after the antepenult radical: tamatama 
“to touch,” ‘abdlabala “to tremble.” 


B. DERIVED STEMS 


a) Frequentative stem 

All the biliteral and triliteral verbs of type A, 
B and C can form a “ frequentative ” stem formed 
by the repetition of the 2nd radical with the vowel 
a in the supplemented syllable: gatatala (§ 8). 

The pluriliteral verbs seem to form the fre- 
quentative stem by the vowel a after the antepenult 
radical: fanatéré. This stem resembles thus the 
conative type (§ 32b). 


b) Stems with prefixes ® 
All the verbs of the basic stem as well as of the 
frequentative stem form the following derived 
stems: 

1) Passive-reflexive stem formed by the prefix ta- 
(or without prefix) and the gemination of 
the 2nd radical: ta-sibbara (§ 9a). 

2) Reciprocal stem formed with the prefix ta- 
with the basis of the conative type: ta-sabaru 
(§ 9b). 

3) Causative stem formed by the prefixes: 

‘a-: ‘agtala (§ 10); 

‘at- with the basis of the conative type: 
‘atqatala (§ 11); 

‘attaé- (double causative from ‘at-’a): atta- 
qtala (§ 12). 

4) Adjutative stem formed by the prefix ’at with 
the basis of the conative type: ‘atqgatala 
(§ 11). 

5) Causative of the reciprocal stem formed by 
the prefix ’at- with the basis of the conative 
type: ‘atgatala (§ 11). 

The prefixes which serve to form the derived 
stems are thus the following: 


ta- with the basis of the geminated type to express 





* Type A is taken as a model; for the other types see 
the corresponding sections. 


the reflexive-passive stem: tasabbara (§ 9a) ; 
with the basis of the conative type to form 
the reciprocal stem of any verb: tasabadru 
(§ 9b), and the reflexive-passive stem of the 
conative type: tabaraka (§ 9a). 

’a- expresses the causative stem: ‘agtala (§ 10). 

‘at- with the basis of the conative type expresses 
the causative stem, the adjutative stem and 
the causative of the reciprocal stem: “atqa- 
tala “to make kill, to help to kill, to cause 
them to kill one another” (§ 11). 

‘atta- expresses the causative: ‘attagtala (§ 12). 


The prefixes ‘an- (§ 13), ’as- (§14) and ‘asta- 
(§ 15) are no longer productive in Tigré and do 
not have any special value. 


BASIC STEM 


§1. Simple type (type A): gatla 
a) The single form of all the triliteral verbs 
of the basic stem (with the exception of those that 
have a 3rd radical laryngal, see §18) is gatla.° 
This type corresponds to the forms gaétala and 
labsé of Geez and covers the forms fa‘ala, fa‘ila 
and fa‘ula of the other Semitic languages: 1° 


Te. basla “to ripen,” G. basala; 

Te. limda “to be accustomed,” G. liamada; 
Te. nddqa “to build,” G. nadaga; 

Te. labsé “to dress one’self,” G. labsa; 

Te. garba “to be near,” G. garba.4 


Some of the usual verbs of this type are: balsa 
“answer,” batka “cut,” fagra “go out,” fatna 
“know,” likfa “throw,” gansé “get up,” rakba 
“find,” sadtré “hide,” saérbé “devour,” sadfa 
“jump,” zabta “hit,” ete. 

b) The last vowel is transcribed @ as opposed 
to Littmann who spells it a. Kolmodin in Monde 
Oriental 6.3 (1912) asserts, too, that the final 
vowel of the 3rd pers. seems to be “ broader” 


than the etymologically expected &; the assumed 


° Rodinson in Comptes rendus du groupe linguistique 
d’études chamito-sémitiques 3. 69-71 (1939) cites, how- 
ever, from a manuscript of d’Abbadie the form qdtdla 
for the dialect of Zoulla; the example of lihasd has to 
be eliminated (see § 18). 

7° For these forms, see Brockelmann, Grundriss 504-8; 
M. Cohen, Verbes déponents internes en sémitique, in 
Mem. Soc. Linguistique 23. 225-48 (1929). 

11 The form of the triliteral verbs in the other Ethio- 
pic languages is: in Geez gaétdélaé and lébsdé; in Tiia. 
qatdlé and séim‘e (for the verbs 3rd radical laryngal) ; 
in Harari, Argobba, Gafat and Walani gdtélaé; in 
Amharic and the other Guragué dialects gattala. 
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final a of négra, however, is not the same as the 
final a of sata contracted from sdtéyd, and, I 
might add, the final a of the 3rd pers. masc. sg. 
(naégra) is probably not the same \as the final a 
of the 3rd pl. fem. of the imperfect (Ja) nagra. 
From all these considerations it results that, if the 
final vowel of the 3rd pers. masc. sg. might be 
different from the a after the 1st radical, it is 
probably not a like in sata or (la)ndgra. It is, 
therefore, preferable to transcribe the final vowel 
@ like in all the other Ethiopic languages. The 
whole question, however, has to be thoroughly in- 
vestigated with the help of the native informants, 
and I am well aware that the problem is not solved. 


§ 2. Geminated type (type B): gattala 

a) The verbs of this type have the gemination 
of the 2nd radical in the perfect, imperfect, jus- 
sive and the imperative. 

This type corresponds in old Ethiopic as well 
as in the modern languages of Ethiopic to the 
“intensive ” stem of the other Semitic languages 
(2nd stem of Arabic, pi‘el of Hebrew, etc.) as far 
as the form, and often also the meaning, is con- 
cerned, but not the grammatical category. If in 
the other Semitic languages the intensive stem is 
to be considered as a stem derived from the basic 
stem, this is not the case in Ethiopic where the 
geminated type has an existence independent from 
the simple type. That is to say, that one can not 
form at will in Ethiopic a verb of the geminated 
type from any verb of the simple type.1? The verbs 
of the simple and the geminated type belong in 
Ethiopic to the domain of the vocabulary and do 
not constitute grammatical categories. There are 
very few verbs in Tigré which have a simple type 
beside the geminated type or inversely. 


b) The verbs of type B are often denominative: 
Type A: mdsli “to resemble,” but médassala 
(type B) “make a proverb” (from médsal 
“ proverb”). 
Type A: ‘asré “to attach” (root ’sr), but ‘asséra 
(type B) “to follow the traces ” (from ‘asar 
“trace,” Semitic root ’tr). 


c) Cases are rare in which type A is intransi- 


12 For Geez, see Dillmann-Crichton, Grammar 145-6; 
for Amharic: Cohen, Traité 201; for Tigrifia: Leslau, 
Doc, Tna. 95; in Harari, Oriental Guragué and Aymallal 
the geminated type is often substituted by the forms 
with e, o in the lst syllable (Cohen Etudes 25, Leslau 
Contr. har. § 32, p. 439). 


tive and type B is transitive, as in doré “to go 
around,” but déwéraé “to turn” in the dialect of 
Gt; in the dialect of Massaua dora “ turn,” 
diwiraé “examine”; sora “be castrated,” 
sdwarad “ castrate” (Munz.). 


d) It occurs, too, that a verb is of type A in 
one dialect and of type B in another dialect. Thus: 


Mensa ‘akkaba “to gather,” but Massaua ’akba; 

Mensa ‘aggabaé “to do wrong,” but Massaua ‘agbé ; 

Mensa bdddalaé “to change,” but Massaua bdadla; 

Mensa fattiné “to tempt,” but Massaua fatnd, 
and others more. 


e) In general, the verbs of type B have an 
active and transitive meaning: baddala “change,” 
habbéra “show,” talligad “abandon,” kallasaé 
“finish,” ** harrémad “weed,” gdrrisd “shear”; 
but the meaning can also be intransitive and 
neuter:?> ‘abbaraé “become old,” géarrima “ be- 
come fine,” kassina “ get sick,” ete. 


§ 3. Conative type (type C): qatala 

a) This type formed by the vowel a after the 
1st radical corresponds to the 3rd form of Arabic. 
Whereas this type is frequent in Arabic, old 
Ethiopic (Geez) and the modern languages (with 
the exception of Tigré) have preserved only a few 
vestiges of this form. In very rare cases the cona- 
tive type exists beside the simple type, as G. lahawaé 
“mourn for” beside lihawad “mourn,” and some 
other examples; Amh. laqqaqé “release” beside 
laqqaqaé “abandon.” Generally this type is inde- 
pendent either from the simple type or from the 
geminated type.?® In Tigré, however, type C is 
very normal and is often derived either from the 
verbs of type A or from type B. Moreover, type C 
is used in Tigré as well as in the other Ethiopic 
languages to form the reciprocal stem from any 
verb (with the prefix ta-, see § 9b), the causative 
of the reciprocal stem and the adjutative stem 
(with the prefix ‘at-, see § 11). 


b) The verbs of type C have in many cases a 


sociative meaning, as in digmé “to repeat,” but 


13 As in Tigrifia zord, ziwwdari (Leslau, Doc. Tna. 
95). 

14 = Arabic hls. 

15 Also in the other Semitic languages (Brockelmann, 
Grundriss 509). 

16 For Geez, see Dillmann-Crichton, Grammar 147; 
Amharic: Cohen, Traité 210; Tigrifia: Leslau, Doc. Tna. 
95-6; Harari: Cerulli, Harar 97; Gafat: Leslau, Gaf. 
Doc. '§ 93. 
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dagiima “to tell” (also digmda); kafla “to di- 
vide,” but kafaéla “to distribute” ;** nakra “to 
refuse,” but nakdraé “to strive against.” 


c) In other cases type C has a concrete or a 
specific meaning as opposed to type A which has 
a general meaning, as in kaitbé “to write,” but 
katibaé “to vaccinate”; gatma “to bite, pinch,” 
but gataémda “to eat’; sma “to call” (root smy), 
but sama “to enumerate, name”; zabta “ to hit,” 
but zabata “to hurt ”; garba “ to cut,” but garaba 
“to cut in small pieces,” and others more.’® See 
also § 8b. 


d) In many cases, however, the difference be- 
tween types A, B or C is not evident, as in ‘asra, 
‘asira “to attach”; dafnad, dafina “to fill out, 
bury, make disappear”; facla, facala “to distri- 
bute”; tallamaé, talimaé “to plough, furrow”; 
ginha, ganéha “to look”; hadga, hadiga “to 
abandon ”; hardd, haridé “to kill, cut”; labka, 
labika “to rub”; maddé, madada “ to stretch ”; 
minkila, minakala “to soil”; gatla, gatala “to 
kill” (gatélai also “to try to kill”); waqqala, 
wagala “to shout,” and others more. 


e) Many verbs are only of type C without a 
corresponding type A. Their meaning is mostly 
transitive, but may also be intransitive: badima 
“to be desert,” dabéra “to last,” nasiga “to 
sprinkle,” gababa “to plait,” etc. 


f) In general one may conclude that type C 
is frequent in Tigré and exists chiefly beside the 
verbs of type A, as opposed to the other Ethiopic 
languages. 


TENSES 
§4. Perfect 
a) The suffixes are the following: 


Singular Plural 
3rd masc. ---@ ---dw 
3rd fem. --- dat ---dya 
2nd masc. ---ka ---kum 
2nd fem. ---ki ---kan 
Ist com. ---ko ---na 


The consonants of the suffixes are the same as 
in the other North-Ethiopic languages. Note the 


Ist pers. sg. -ko instead of -ku;**® the 3rd pers. 


17 But in the dialect of Massaua kaflé and kafélé “to 
distribute.” 

** For the frequentative use of this type, see § 8b. 

7°In the dialect of Massaua the ending seems to be 
-ku (Littmann, ZA 13.147, 14.3); the vowel -o instead 
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masc. and fem. -dw, -dya which are analogical 
formations from the verbs 3rd rad. w, y;*° the 
vowel a of the 2nd masc. sg. -ka and the 1st pl. 
-na like in Tigrina; the 2nd pl. -kum as opposed 
to Geez kam(m)u. 

Note also the distinction in the 3rd person be- 
tween the forms of the masc. and fem. pl. as in 
Geez, Tigrifia, Oriental Guragué as opposed to 
South-Ethiopic. 


TYPE A 
Singular Plural 
3rd masce. fagr-a fagr-dw 
3rd fem. fagr-at fagr-adya 
2nd masc. fagar-ka fagadr-kum 
2nd fem. fagar-ki fagar-kan 
Ist com. fagar-ko fagar-na 


Note the vowel a between the 2nd and 3rd radi- 
cals in the forms which have a consonantal suffix 
in order to avoid a cluster of 3 consonants. It is 
possible, too, that the original a reappears in the 
accented closed syllable (fagarka) as explained by 
Littmann.” 


TYPE B 
Singular Plural 
3rd masc. fattan-a fattain-dw 
3rd fem. fattan-at fattin-dya 
2nd masc. fattdn-ka fattan-kum 
2nd fem. fattan-ki fattan-kan 
Ist com. fattin-ko fattan-na 
TYPE C 
Singular Plural 
3rd masc. barak-a bardk-dya 
3rd fem. barak-at barak-adw 
2nd masc. barak-ka barak-kum 
2nd fem. barak-ki barak-kan 
Ist com. barak-to barék-na 


The conjunction of the negation with the per- 
fect is i: ifagra “he did not go out.” ** 


b) Meaning and use of the perfect: 


a) The perfect expresses an action in the past. 
It is used with the conjunctions: man, kam 
“when”: man *irikbé “when he did not find,” 


man tihagdyu “when he had spoken to him,” 


of the final -w is also found in the imperfect, 2nd and 
3rd pl. mase. (la)ndgro (§ 5a). 

20 The same analogical formation occurs in the Arabic 
dialects of Negd, Iraq and Hadramout (Brockelmann 
Grundriss 574, Noldeke Beitrége zur semitischen Sprach- 
wissenschaft, pp. 18-9). 

21 See also Brockelmann Grundriss 147, § 52e8. 

*2In the dialect of Bogos the element of negation is 
’ay- (Littmann, ZA 13.146). 
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kam qarbat “when she came near,” kam mas’ekka 
“when he comes to you.” 


8B) The combination of the conjunction ’ando 
with the perfect ** replaces the gerundive of the 
other Ethiopic languages * and serves also to ex- 
press the concomitance: ’ando sdka nafsu *afgara 
“having fled he saved his life”; *° *ando sém‘ana 
‘ansiikke “hearing we shall escape ”; ’ando sateka 
‘agbal “you drinking return”; ’ando rémqayom 
nahagi “having asked them he brayed”; see 
also § 5b~. 

In a succession of verbs ’ando is used only once: 
‘ando bal‘a wisita “having eaten and drunk.” 


y) The perfect with gabba’ or man gabba’ (im- 
perfect of gab’a “to become ”)** means “ perhaps, 
probably, if it happens that”: ziwetto man 
gabba’ “ perhaps she dislikes it”; lawdalatte gabba’ 
‘agqafka “probably thou hast made my daughter 
draw (the water)”; gesé man gabba’ “if he goes”; 
ifigrat man gabba’ “if she does not go out.” 


§ 5. Imperfect 
a) The prefixes and suffixes are the following: 


Singular Plural 
3rd masc. (la)--- (la)---o0 
3rd fem. ta--- (la)---a 
2nd nase. ta--- ta---0 
2nd fem. ta---4 ta---a 
Ist com. "Q--- "On --- 


The persons of the 3rd sg. masc. and 3rd pl. 
masc, and fem. are used without the prefix ya- 
of the other Ethiopic and Semitic languages.** 
Only after the conjunction at “while” (but not 
always) the persons are reinforced by the element 
la- which is taken from the jussive element la 
(= Arabic li). 

In the verbs ist laryngal the prefix of the 1st 
pers. pl. is nd- (see § 17b).”° 


23 — Geez 'anza which is used mostly with the imper- 
fect in the circumstantial clauses (Dillmann-Crichton 
Grammar 172, 545). 

**Harari and Guragué do not have the gerundive 
either. 

*® The concomitance is expressed in Tigrifia by ‘anna- 
with the perfect, in Amharic by ayyd- with the perfect. 

2° Geez gib’a “to return”, Amh. gaébba “to enter”; 
on the abbreviated form gd’a, see § 30. 

*7 For the same phenomenon in Sogotri, see Leslau in 
JAOS 63.8 (1943), § 12. 

78 Another explanation is given by Littmann, ZA 14. 
6-8, and by Brockelmann Grundriss 565 who cites other 
examples of substituting elements for the prefix ya-. 

2° The prefix 'an(na) is encountered in Amharic and 


The 2nd and 3rd pl. masc. have the vowel -o 
instead of -u, like the 1st sg. masc. of the perfect 
-ko.5° 

Note the differentiation in the 3rd pers. pl. be- 
tween the forms of the masc. and fem. as in Geez, 
Tigrina, Gafat and Oriental Guragué as opposed 
to the other South-Ethiopic languages. 


a) Type A 
Singular Plural 
3rd masc. (la) faggar (la) fagro 
3rd fem. tafagger (la) fagra 
2nd masc. tafagger tafagro 
2nd fem. tafagri tafdgra 
Ist com. *afaggar ’anfdggar 


The 2nd radical is geminated only in persons 
which have no suffix. The same occurs in Tigrifia,** 
but in Geez, according to the traditional pronuncia- 
tion, the 2nd radical is geminated throughout the 
imperfect.** 


B) Tyre B 
Singular Plural 
3rd masc. (la) fattan (la) fatno (7?) 
3rd fem. tafattan (la) fdtna (72) 
2nd masc. tafattan 
2nd fem. 
Ist com. *afdattan ’anfittan 


There are not many examples, unfortunately, 
for the forms with suffixes. The examples of 
wisko “they add” 104,, fadbo “they excel” 40,3, 
witno “they try” 205,, hamdo “they praise” 
125,, hamda “they (fem.) praise,” kimro “ they 
pile up” 190,, gablo “they bring the booty” III 
1003, ‘aglo “they place in a circle” 190, (the 
perfect of all these verbs is of type B) would indi- 
cate that there is no gemination in the persons 
with suffixes which would be contrary to all we 
know of the other Ethiopic languages, unless we 
suppose that all these verbs are of type A existing 
beside the verbs of type B which is not very 
probable; see also § 6a. 

According to Littmann ZA-14.16 these forms 


Gafat as opposed to na- of the other Ethiopic languages. 
Littmann, ZA 14.11 explains it as a metathesis of na; 
Cohen Etudes 25 is probably right in explaining the 9 
of an(na) as coming from the Ist pers. sg. a. 

*° The vowel -u reappears in cases when it is not at 
the end of the word as in the combination with the 
suffixed pronouns: qgdtlu-ka “they will kill you,’ and 
in the verbs 3rd radical laryngal: lasémmu‘ (§ 19ba). 
For the perfect, see ‘§ 4a. 

*1 Leslau, Doc. T'na. 87-8. 

*2 Cohen Pron. trad. 250, Mittwoch Trad. Ausspr. 52, 
Littmann Geez-St. II 680. 
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are geminated, but he gives a single example 
haddaso which is doubtful. 

The vocalization of the imperfect of the type B 
yafattan is different from that of Geez yafessam 
and of Tigrifia yabaddal,** but resembles the vo- 
calization of Amharic yafdllag. It is difficult to 
know whether this vocalization is an influence of 
Amharic or an analogical formation from the 
jussive. 


vy) Type C 
Singular Plural 
3rd masc. (la) barak (la) barko 
3rd fem. tabarak (la) barka 
2nd masc. tabarak tabarko 
2nd fem. tabarkt tabarka 
Ist com. *abarak ’anbarak 


The 2nd radical is not geminated, as is the case 
in Tigrifia and Amharic, as opposed to Geez where, 
according to the traditional pronunciation, the 
form is yabarrak.** 


b) Meaning and use of the imperfect: 


a) The simple imperfect expresses the present 
and especially the future. 


8) It is used with different conjunctions: 


man “when”: man lai-katafu hatte man tanagqas 
“when it lacks one of its limbs ”; 

kam “that”: gérobu kam nagas “(he saw) that 
his body became deficient ” ; 

‘asak “until”-: lé-tut ’asak zaffaf “until the sinew 
becomes dry”; 

‘anday “without”: ’agal la‘aginat ‘anday caqqat 
“without that he presses the dough” ; 

manama “even if”: manama larikkab “even if 
he finds ” ; 

‘at “while”: ’at lasikbo hayat més’ayom “while 
they were sleeping a lion came to them”; 
‘ando with the imperfect compounded with ‘ala 

(but also without ‘ala) replaces the gerundive 
of the other Ethiopic languages (see § 4b) : 
‘agal la’am ’ardwito ’ando sébbuta ’at ra’asu kar- 
rawo “after having catched a chameleon they 
put it on his head ”; *ando gdyas ‘ala ’at ‘addu 
kam masa “when he came to his village after 

having walked about.” 


83 The a of the Ist radical of Tiia. is without doubt 
to be connected with the vowel e of Geez (Praetorius 
Gr. Tia, 273). 

%4Mittwoch Trad. Ausspr. 54, Littman Geez-St. II 
680, Cohen Pron. trad. 251-2, but ib. 252 note 1 Cohen 
gives the form without gemination according to the 
pronunciation of Abba Jéréme. 


y) The imperfect compounded with nabré ex- 
presses the durative or descriptive past tense: 
masal naibro nabriw “they lived together”; 
‘assitu. ka’anna tasdrrarro nabraét “his wife sang 
of him in this way”; kal dol latqatélo nabraéw 
“they always fought.” 


8) The imperfect compounded with ‘ala** ex- 
presses the durative or descriptive past tense: 
kattab ‘alé “he was writing”; ’afo kam rikkabba 
gamme ‘ald “he was planning how he might gain 
her”; kullu la’addam farrah ‘ala “the people were 
glad.” 


Note. ‘ald without composition has the mean- 
ing of the perfect “he was”: gudubam ‘alaw 
“they were enemies.” 


¢) The imperfect compounded with halla ex- 
presses the present: kullom lé ‘asfaérom sikmo 
hallaw “they all keep their nails ”; naébi maham- 
mad lassibbar halla “he waits for the prophet 
Mohammed.” 

Note. halla without composition has the mean- 
ing of the present “he is”: fantart hallet “she 
is scattered.” 

In a succession of verbs the auxiliary is used 


only once: bdllu‘ wasdttu ‘alaw “they ate and 
drank.” 


£) The imperfect is also followed by the verb 
‘amsa or tamaya “to spend the night ” to express 
a durative descriptive action done at the night: 
balla‘ ‘amsa “he spent the night eating,” ballu* 
wasatiu latmayaw “they spent the night eating 
and drinking.” 


) ‘The conjunction of the negation with the im- 
perfect is 1: “itafaggar “you will not go out.” 

In a compound imperfect the element of nega- 
tion % is prefixed to the auxiliary verb: ‘ammar 
vala “he did not know,” tatgdllat “thallet “she 
does not appear.” 


§ 6. Jussive and imperative 


a) The prefixes and the suffixes are the fol- 
lowing : 


Jussive 
Singular Plural 
3rd masc. la--- «+6 
3rd fem. ta--- la---@ 
2nd masc. ta--- ta---0o 
2nd fem. ta---4 ta---@ 
Ist com. 'O--- Na--- 


*5 From wa‘ald “ to pass the day,” see § 31. 
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Imperative 
Singular Plural 
2nd masc. --- ---0 
2nd fem. ---4 ---a 
TYPE A 
Jussive 
Singular Plural 
3rd masc. la-fgar la-fgar-o 
3rd fem. ta-fgar la-fgar-a 
2nd masc. ta-fgar ta-fgdar-o 
2nd fem. ta-fgar-i ta-fgdar-a 
Ist com. ’a-fgar na-fgar 
Imperative 
Singular Plural 
2nd masc. f(2) gar f (2) gar-o 
2nd fem. f (2) gar-t f (2) gar-a 


In the jussive there is no vowel between the Ist 
and the 2nd radical; in the imperative these radi- 
cals are disjoint by the vowel a which is probably 
not always the case. 

The vocalization is the same as in Geez for the 
“intransitive” verb (yalbds), in Tigriia, Amharic 
and Harari. 


Tyre B 
Jussive 
Singular Plural 
3rd masc. la-fattan la-fatno (7) 
3rd fem. ta-fattan la-fatna (7) 
2nd masc. ta-fattan 
2nd fem. 
Ist com. ’a-fattan na-fattan 
Imperative 
Singular Plural 
2nd masc. fattan faitno 
2nd fem. fatni 


Here again, as in the imperfect, there are not 
many examples for the persons with suffixes. How- 
ever, the examples of dakli “implore ” 24,7, sablo 
“take (pl.) the vow” 163, (the verbs are of type 
B) would indicate that these forms are not gemi- 
nated which is not normal; see also § 5a. 

The jussive of the type B is the same as the 
imperfect. The same is true of Tigrifa and 
Amharic, as opposed to Geez. 


TypPEe C 


The jussive is the same as the imperfect, as in 
the other Ethiopic languages. The imperative is 
formed from the jussive without prefixes. 


LesLtau: The Verb in Tigré (North-Ethiopic) 


b) Meaning and use of the jussive and the 

imperative : 

a) The jussive expresses an order or intention 
in the 1st and 3rd persons, and an interdiction in 
all the persons: Jasna‘ “ may it be strong,” labtar 
“may he stand,” *abtak “I intend to cut,” “*ttasbar 
“do not break.” 


B) The jussive is used with the conjunction 
‘agal (= Ar. ’agl) to express finality: ** “in order 
that”: ’agal lagtil masa “he came in order to 
kill,” *agal lasbérro haza “he wanted to break it.” 

The combination ’agal + jussive + copula tu 
expresses the future or an action on the point to 
be done: ’agal *atnaggaf baka tu “I shall throw 
myself with thee,” ’agal laqgtalinni tu “he is going 
to kill me.” 

y) The jussive is used after the particles of 
interrogation to express doubt or supposition: 
‘abbaya ’afgar “where shall I go out?,” *attiya 
nazfin “where shall we dance? ”. 


8) The imperative is used only to express a 
positive order: sabar “ break.” 


§ 7%. Derived nominal forms 


The nominal forms derived from the verb are 
numerous; only the most usual of them will be 
described here. 


a) Active participle. It designates a tempo- 
rary situation; the single form for all the stems 
and types is gatal,** fem. qatlat; pl. masc. gatlam 
and gatlat:** lagaf “covering,” hasas “rubbing,” 
hasad “ envious,” sayar “who cuts,” gatal “ kill- 
ing,” wadaq “who falls”; from the verbs 3rd 
radical y: wadi “who makes,” ‘ali “ without home- 
land.” 

The causative stem forms occasionally the active 
participle with the prefix md- (like Geez and 
Tigriia): mdfrah “frightful,” mds’al “ messen- 
ger,” maw “howler,” md‘alb-at “ computers.” 

The participle gatal compounded with ‘ala ex- 


36 The statement of M. Cohen Le systéme verbal sémi- 
tique 256, 275 that ’agal is combined with the imperfect 
is to be corrected. 

*7 This form normally used in the Semitic languages 
as active participle qdatil is no longer to be found in the 
Ethiopic languages except in some remnants of the ad- 
jectival form qgatal; the active participle is expressed in 
Ethiopic normally by qdatali. 

*8§ The plural gatlam is a regular Tigré-ending; the 
plural gatldt seems to reflect the Geez-plural qatdlt from 
the sg. gdtali. 
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presses the pluperfect: ‘anas gatlam ‘alaw “ they 
had killed a man,” nasa’ ‘ala “he had taken.” 


a) Another frequent form of the active parti- 
ciple is gatlay, fem. qatlayt; pl. masc. gatlayam, 
fem. gatlayat.*® It designates a temporary situa- 
tion, but especially a profession: harmay “robber,” 
haybay “generous,” halfay “passer-by,” harsay 
“plough-man,” haylay “singer,” ragmay “who 
curses,” warsay “heir,” sawray “ porter.” 

8B) The verbs of type B, C, denominative verbs 
and the derived stems seem to form occasionally 
this kind of participle with the prefix md- and the 
suffix -ay:*° madéklay “suppliant” (from dak- 
kala), ma’aktay “one who concluded the covenant ” 
(from ’akt), maharsay-t “the attendant woman,” 
mihasnay-t “woman who works when the married 
is in retirement ”; however also mafargay “ inter- 
preter ” from fargad (type A). 

From type C: mdlagsay “one who visits the 
mourner,” mdéwayray “one who lifts the hand,” 
miwalyay “one who drives.” 

From the causative stem: médamsa’ay “one who 
brings,” matmamay “ one who accomplishes,” fem. 
mibsalayt “ cook.” 

Formed probably from the stem with ‘at: mat- 
ba’say “enemy,” mdassa’lay “ messenger,” mathagay 
“ speaking.” 

y) Another form of the participle and adjec- 
tive which occurs occasionally is gatal, qattal ; fem. 
gatalit, qattalit: gayad “ who rolls quickly,” waday 
“one who makes,” zémat “robber,” karam “ one 
who cuts,” fatay “friend,” sallal “ one who tears,” 
sabakit “she who goes down to the lowland,” 
gayasit “she who goes,” walladit “one who has 
born.” 


b) Passive participle: 
a) Type A and C: gatul (qiitul, gatal), fem. 


gatalt; pl. masc. gatulam, fem. gatulat,** as in 
Geez, Tigrifia, Harari and partially in Amharic. 


It is the single form for the basic stem as well 


*° Corresponds to the form gattdl of the other Semitic 
languages, gétalay (qdattalay) of Tigriiia, gétali of Geez. 

*° But Grammatica tigré gives also for type B forms 
like laméay “who grinds,” lagtay “ who collects,” lafgay 
“who sews” (with a after the Ist radical). 

“1 In the dialect of Gram. tigré the passive participle 
is formed from the basis of the causative stem from 
verbs that occur with the prefix ’a- only: ’aqbul “ re- 
turned” from ‘aqbdélé (p. 128), ’anguf “delivered” 
from ‘angdéfaé (p. 144), and from the basis with the pre- 
fix ’an- (§ 13): ’angalhut “slipped,” ’engargur “ rolled,” 
the ‘an- not being felt any more as a prefix. 


as for the derived stems: batuk “cut,” labus 
“dressed,” la’uk “sent,” sarug “stolen,” sabur 
“wounded,” baruk “blessed,” lasuy “shaved,” 
*isur “held,” basal “ cooked.” *” 


B) Type B: qgattul, fem. gattalt; pl. masc. 
gattulam, fem. gattulat: garrus “shorn,” ‘akkub 
“assembled,” wallut “turned,” tallugq “ allowed.” 


The participle gattul is also formed: 


1) from verbs that have the prefix ta- only (with- 
out basic stem, § 9ay), and that, consequently, 
have the 2nd radical geminated: hassun “ re- 
tired,” gassub “angry,” wassuq “sitting,” 
gassuy, id., dammul “thinking of revenge,” 
hammul “ unprepared,” wallub “turned.” ** 


2) from some verbs of type A or C, but the pas- 
sive participle seems to be formed from the 
meaning of the reflexive-passive stem: daqqub 
“strong,” from dagbaé “be able,” but taddq- 
gaba “to be strong”; daggum “told” from 
dagama “to tell,” tadaggama “to be told”; 
saggur “arranged according to the colours,” 
from sagdré and tasiggarad “to be arranged 
according to the colours.” ** 


c) Infinitive and verbal noun. 


The forms for the infinitive, verbal noun and 
the abstract noun are numerous. The most usual 
are: gattl, qgatlat, magtal, maqattal and matgqéttal. 

a) qgdatil seems to be formed from every verb: *° 
halif “ passage,” malik “to rule,” sérir “to jump,” 
ganis “to rise,” batik “to cut”; from the verbs 
2nd radical laryngal: nahiq “braying,” dahik 
“to creep” (for the a, see § 16g) ; from the verbs 
3rd radical y: sati “to drink,” but also fisa “to 
whistle,” gita “to bet.” 

There are no examples of type B, but their 
form is probably gdttil if one judges from the 
traditional pronunciation of Geez gdddaso. 


B) qatlat is a verbal and an abstract noun: 
harmat “ to hit,” ra’yat “ sight,” sargat “ appear- 
ance,” naghat “to bray, braying,” nagmat “ call,” 
kasbat “ circumcision,” dahrat “ blessing.” 


«2 gatul as well as gattul designates also the adjectives 


with a passive meaning: kabul “round,” gamus “ poor,” 
talul “fresh,” ’akkuy “bad,” ‘assum “strong,” hakkuy 
“ idle.” 

‘Sgattul designates also denominative adjectives: 
‘aggur “ pedestrian,” laddum “adorned with ear-rings,” 
hallug “one who has the syphilis.” 

‘« The forms mdkluq “ created, creatures,” mdtluq, id., 
maikruh “one of bad luck” are Arabisms. 

4S qdtil is also the infinitive of Geez (Dillmann- 
Crichton Grammar 265). 
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There are no examples of type B, but if one 
judges from the Ethiopic spelling qgatalat (as op- 
posed to qatlit) of type B of the Grammatica 
tigré which does not indicate the gemination, the 
form is probably gattalat : gammaéat “ the closing,” 
gassamat “intimation,” etc. An abstract noun 
formed from a verb with prefix ta- only (§ 9ay) is 
baggdsat “departure ” (Publications). 

y) magtal designates infinitives, abstract nouns 
and also nouns of place: ** mawrar “to attack,” 
makray “to put,” mahraq “ hole,” makyad “ way,” 
makfal “separation,” maskab “resting place,” 
mastar “to crack.” 

8) méatgattal, matgattal is an infinitive with a 
passive meaning: mdzzimmat “the fact of being 
robbed,” métwillad “to be born,” médssimmad 
“to be cheated,” massabbab “to be robbed,” mat- 
waiggar “to be thrown,” matwarra’ “ purification,” 
mitkirram “to cease.” 

From the basis of type C or the frequentative 
stem to express a reciprocal infinitive: mdtfagar 
“departure,” mdt‘alalag “wrestling,” mdssdlalam 
“ sreeting.” Note the non-geminated penult radi- 
cal in accordance with what is known from the 
syllabic structure of the conative type or the fre- 
quentative stem. 

In the poetical pieces some of which are com- 
posed in a dialect different from that of Mensa 
the form médgdttal occurs also for the passive in- 
finitive: mdhallab “to be milked,” ma‘allab “to 
be counted,” md‘addad id., maharrad “ to be killed,” 
migdrrab “to be cut,” mabarray “to break (the 
word 7’). 


d) Noun of instrument, place and cause: 


a) Nouns of instrument, place, cause or ab- 
stract nouns have the form mdqtadl. There are not 
many examples for this form in the texts, but in 
the Grammatica tigré the form mdqtal is formed 
from every verb: mahrdis “harvest,” médshal 
“whetstone,” mdlase “ knife,” maddhar “ blessing,” 
milmid “means to get accustomed,” mahlab 
“milk pot,” maskab “ bedstead.” 

The form from the verbs of type B sems to be 
miqgattal to judge from the examples found only 
in Grammatica tigré: mdaharrés “means to get 
up,” mdliggat “instrument to collect,” maladdad 
“instrument to tie, place... ,” méaliffig “in- 
strument to sew.” 


4° maqtal is the normal infinitive in Tigrifia (Leslau 
Doc. Tna. 94); in Geez it serves to express the nouns 
of place. 


8) Another form to express the instrumental 
or abstract nouns is mdqtali, fem. maqtalit from 
type A; maqatiah, fem. maqattalit from type B; 
it designated mostly a specific object: mésfati 
“sewing thread,” mdakdllasi “end,” méadgamit 
“word,” maréagit “kneading,” mdsrabit “axe,” 
milammacit “ instrument to grind.” 

All these formations are found in the other 
Ethiopic languages. 


DERIVED STEMS 


§ 8. A. FREQUENTATIVE STEM 


a) The frequentative stem can be formed from 
every verb of type A, B and C. It is formed by 
the repetition of the 2nd radical and the supple- 
mented syllable has the vowel a: sababard. It 
serves to express a frequentative, repeated or 
intensive action.*’ 

The tenses of the frequentative stem are: 


Perfect sdbabéré; impft. juss. lasdbabar; imper. 
sababar. 

b) The examples in Littmann’s texts are rare, 
but this stem is probably much more frequent in 
the spoken language than in the written texts.*® 
In the vocabulary of the Grammatica tigré one 
can find the frequentative stem of nearly every 
verb, especially formed with the prefix ta- and ’at- 
to express the reciprocal and the causative of the 
reciprocal stem (see § 9b, 11). 

In the same grammar one finds examples of the 
contamination of the conative type with the fre- 
quentative stem, as in malalaca “to flee here and 
there ”; see also § 9bf, 11c. 

The value of the frequentative stem is also ex- 
pressed in the Grammatica tigré by the conative 
type: masala “to use proverbs frequently,” takasa 
“to cauterize here and there,” lagata “to collect 
here and there,” sabaéraé “to break in small pieces.” 


c) Littmann, ZA 13.166 (1898) mentions a 
“second reiterative ” which consists in the repe- 
tition of the last radical: g’arbaba “ gewohnheits- 
miassig Korn stehlen,” salbabaé “hinter einander 
erobern,” hardida “der Reihe nach die Kehle 


47 See Leslau, Le théme verbal fréquentatif dans les 
langues éthiopiennes, in Revue des Etudes Sémitiques 
1939, pp. 15-31. 

“8 The frequentative stem is not much used either in 
the Tigrifia-texts published in my Documents Tigrigna 
or in Kolmodin’s Traditions de Tsazzegga et Hazzegga 
and, however, this stem is very normal in the language. 
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durchschneiden ” beside g”arba, salba, harda etc.*° 
In Littmann’s texts there are many verbs 1. 2.3.3. 
without corresponding triliteral (1.2.3.): han- 
sisé “to tear off,” rémtata “to squash,” fartata 
“to break in small pieces,” hanraéra “to snore,” 
hawlalé “to praise.” But this formation can not 
be considered as a morphological formation ; it is 
rather a problem of the vocabulary.°° The same 
formation occurs in the other Semitic languages,** 
but its frequent use in Ethiopic can probably be 
explained by the influence of the Cushitic languages 
(as explained by Littmann).°? 


B. STEMS WITH PREFIXES 
§9. Prefix ¢(a)- 


a) Reflexive-passive stem: takaffala, tabaraka: 


a) The reflexive-passive stem of the verbs of 
type A and B is formed by the prefix ta- or t- °° 
with the gemination of the 2nd radical: type A 
takaffala “to be divided”; type B tabdddala “to 
be changed.” ** There is thus no difference between 
type A and B in the formation of this stem.” 
The reflexive-passive stem of type C is formed by 
prefixing the element ¢a- to the basis of the basic 
stem: tabaraka “to be blessed.” 


The prefix ta- can be omitted: sallabaé “to be 
robbed,” gabbaéra “to be buried,” kallasa “to be 
finished,” dagaéma “to be told.” °° 


‘° The examples are taken from Reinisch, Wérterbuch 
der Bilin-Sprache. 

5°TIt is also the opinion expressed by Littmann, ZA 
13. 167. 

51 Brockelmann, Grundriss 517-8. 

52 The frequentative stem will not be mentioned in the 
other types of verbs (verbs with laryngals, verbs with 
w, y); its formation is the same as that of the ordinary 
verbs, but one must keep in mind the principles con- 
cerning the laryngals (§ 16). 

°°In the dialect of Gram. tigré the prefix is ’at-, but 
ta- with the verbs Ist radical ’ or ‘; in some of the 
dialects the prefix is td-. 

*¢ The examples without gemination of the 2nd radical 
cited by Littmann ZA 13.168 are doubtful. 

°° There is no similar situation in the other Semitic 
languages; in Geez, however, many verbs have doublets 
for the reflexive-passive stem: td‘agbd and té‘aqqdbd, 
tdgdbré and tdégébbdré, and so forth (Dillmann- 
Crichton Grammar 192-4). 

5°“ Die Mundartikulation des ¢ fallt weg und es bleibt 
nur der nachfolgende leise Hauch, so dass man t (a) wadde 
wie *wadde spricht ” (Littmann Publications III, p. ix). 


8) The tenses of this stem are the following: 


Tyre A,B ° Type C_ Frequentative 
Perfect takaffala tabaraéka takéfafala 
Impft. juss. latkaffal latbarék latkafafal 
Imper. takaffal tabarak takafafal 


For the imperfect note the presence of the vowel 
G after the 1st and the 2nd radicals; in type C and 
in the frequentative stem there is no gemination 
of the 2nd radical.*” . 

The ¢ of the imperfect and the jussive being in 
contact with the 1st radical is assimilated to a 
dental: lassibbar, lattallag.** 

The ¢ is also assimilated to a dental in the per- 
fect after a conjunction, the ¢ being in contact 
with this consonant: wésséhagé “and he laughed ” 
(for *wat-sihagd), *iddé aka “he did not quarrel” 
(for *%t-déa’aka). 

The ¢ is voiced before a voiced consonant: 
dgameko “I planned ” (ZDMG 65. 702 (1911). 


y) The principal meaning of the verbs with 
the prefix ta- is that of the reflexive or passive: 
tasikkdnd “he was inhabited,” tagdrraca “ he was 
cut off,” tahassiba “he bathed.” 

It expresses often a state of mind or situation: 
taqdssaiba “to be in rage, grow angry,” tandddara 
“to be in rage,” takallabaé “to persist, think,” 
tadammala “to think of revenge,” tagdmmdasda 
“to become poor,” tabarrdgad “to become fat.” 

This stem occurs often with verbs of movement: 
tagaddama “ to advance,” tabaggisda “to set out,” 
tafarrara “to go away,” tawdarraba “to set out in 
the afternoon,” tamalaéé “to slip away.” 

Some of the verbs have only the stem with fa-, 
without simple stem: tabakkaraé “to have a first 
calf,” takabbata “ to receive,” tawallaba “to turn, 
return.” For the causative of these verbs, see § 11c. 


b) Reciprocal stem: tasabaéru, tasibabaru: 


a) The basis of the conative type or of the fre- 
quentative stem preceded by the prefix ta- serves 
to express a reciprocal action of any verb: “to do 
an action one against the other, or an action done 
in common or together ”: tasalimu or tasdlalimu 
“they greeted each other,” tagalidu “they con- 
cluded a covenant,” tafagdru “they left each 


57 As in Tigrifia, but in Geez and Amharic the 2nd 
radical is geminated in the imperfect and simple in the 
jussive. 

58 As in Geez and Harari, but in Amharic and Tigrifia 
the ¢ is always assimilated to the lst radical even if it 
is not a dental. 
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other,” tabatiku “they quarreled,” ta‘alibu “they 
made an account in common,” tabald‘u “they ate 
together.” For the conjugation, see § 9af. 

8B) The reciprocal stem can be reinforced by 
the pronoun of reciprocity had,°® as in ’agal had 
tasalimiw “they greeted each other,” or by 
nosnos- *** with the suffixed pronouns: nosnosom 
tagataw “they made a wager among themselves.” 

The reciprocal action is often expressed by the 
basic stem, reflexive-passive stem or the causative 
stem with the pronoun of reciprocity had or ‘ad 
had: ’agal had senaw “they sniffled at each 
other,” ‘ad had ‘abdiw “they destroyed each 
other,” man had ’ando tasilla‘iw “ although they 
are separated from each other.” 

Note. In the dialect of Gt. there is often a 
combination of the conative type and the fre- 
guentative stem to express the reciprocal stem: 
*atlababaisu “they dressed one another,” ’atsaba- 
banu “they soaped each other”; see also § 11c.% 


§ 10. Prefix ‘a 
(Causative stem: ‘agtali) 

a) The causative stem is ‘agtala for type A, 
‘agattaila for type B, ’agatala for type C, as in 
North-Ethiopic. 

The ’ is often assimilated into ‘ in the roots 
which contain an emphatic or a laryngal: 
‘agimmaéa “ to close the eyes,” ‘agbara “to bury,” 
‘as‘e “to make hurry.” 

b) The conjugation is as follows: 


Type A Type B TYPE C 
Perfect ‘absila *abattala *abadara 
Impft. (la) basSal (la) battal (la) badar 
Jussive labsal labattal libadar 
Imper. *absal ’abattal *abadar 


The vowel of the prefix of the imperfect is a as 
in Harari and in some dialects of Tigrifia, as 


5° The Tigré expression for “one” is preserved in had; 
the numeral “one” is expressed by the Cushitic loan- 
word woro; for “one” serving for reciprocity in Arabic, 
Syriac and Modern South-Arabic, see Brockelmann 
Grundriss II, pp. 328-9. 

sea — niifs “soul” (in Tigrifia nasnas-). 

*° ‘ad means “country, people.” 

*1 For the same formation in Amharic and Tigrifia, 
see Leslau Le théme verbal fréquentatif... in Rev. Et. 
Sémitiques 1939, p. 20 n. 2, p. 26 and n. 1. 

62 See also Littmann Semitische Paralellen zur assimi- 
latorischen Wirkung des ‘Ayin in Z. Aegypt. Spr. 47. 
62-4 (1910), and ‘Ain und die emphatischen Laute, in 
Zeit. Semitistik 2.274-5 (1923). 


opposed to the other Ethiopic languages in which 
the vowel is a.* 

The vowel after the 1st radical in the imperfect 
of type A is &@ as in Geez and Ambharic,* in 
Tigrifa the vowel is a: ydsabbar. There is no 
gemination in the imperfect in the forms which 
have suffixes: thus labdaslo. 

For the non-gemination in the imperfect of 
type C, cp. Tigrifia as opposed to Geez.® 


c) There is no example for the prefix ‘a- of 
the frequentative stem; its causative is probably 
formed only with the prefix ‘at- as in Tigrifia. 

For the causative stem of the verbs that occur 
only with the prefix ¢a- and have no simple stem, 
see § lle. 

For the causative of the versb 1st radical laryn- 
gal in the dialect of Massaua, see § 11c. 

d) The principal meaning of the prefix ‘a is 
that of the causative: ‘agqafa “to make draw,” 
‘adagima “to cause to tell,” ‘abla‘a “to let eat.” 

An intransitive verb of the basic stem becomes 
active in the stem with ‘a: afgara “to take out ” 
(fagra “to go out”), ‘atréfa “to leave over” 
(tarfa “to remain”), ‘afraha “to rejoice” (farha 
“to be joyful ”). 

Some denominative verbs are formed with the 
prefix ‘a: ‘ahga “to spend the summer” (from 
hagay), ’atba‘a “to bring forth a calf” (from 
tab‘), *amaslimé “to become Mohammedan.” 

Verbs with prefix ‘a- express also, a feeling, 
situation or direction toward: ’arsdéna “to become 
worse,” ‘agmata “to consider, look clearly,” 
‘asdaraé or “asadaré “to walk, to go to a foreign 
country,” ‘ar‘adi “to tremble,” ‘aghasé “to be 
empty,” ‘agayddaé “to hurry.” 


§ 11. Prefix ’at- 


(Causative-reciprocal, adjutative, causative: 
‘at-qatala) 
a) The prefix ‘at- (originally the causative ‘a- 
of the reflexive-passive ta-)®* added to the basis 


*3 In Epigraphic Geez, however, there are traces of the 
vowel & of the prefix (Littmann Deutsche Aksum- 
Expedition, vol. IV, p. 81); some dialects of Tigrifia 
have also the vowel Gd. On the problem of this prefix, 
see Praetorius in BAssyr. 1. 41 and ZSem. 5. 39-42 
(1927). 

**In Amharic the 2nd radical of type A is not 
geminated: yadak(a)m. 

*5 See, however, § 5ay and note 34 for type C of Geez. 

*¢ This prefix is to be found in all the Ethiopic lan- 
guages with the exception of Geez. The ¢ of the prefix 
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of the conative type or the frequentative stem °% 
serves to express the causative of the reciprocal 
stem (“cause them to kill one another”), the 
adjutative stem (“help to do something”) and 
the causative stem. As for type B, some of the 
verbs use the basis of the conative type: ‘athasa 
“to mistrust ” (from hassa “to lie,” root hsy), 
‘atgaramaé “to do something for form’s sake,” 
but most of them use the basis of the geminated 
type: ’ad-dabbari “to place” (for **at-daibbara), 
‘ad-dimma‘a “tv make participant, hit,” ‘at- 
kattala “to make as follower,” ’at-gdassa “to make 
lie, sit down” (from gsy),® but ‘at-gasa “to 
unite.” For some of these verbs the stem with the 
prefix ta- exists alone (without basic stem) and 
it is possible that the stem with ‘at- is formed 
from the basis of the reflexive-passive stem which 
always has the gemination of the 2nd radical. 

Littmann ZA 13.172 is right in admitting that 
the disappearance of the prefix ‘astd- (§ 15) and 
the influence of Bilin favored the frequent use of 
the prefix ’at-.°° 


b) The ¢ of ’at- is assimilated to a dental: 
‘addalala “to hawk,” ‘assalimé “to greet.” 7 


Type A,C Type B_ Frequentative 
Perfect ‘atgadibi =’addaibbadri =’ at tkafafila 
Impft. juss. litgadab laddabbar latkafafal 
Imper. *atgadab *addabbar ’atkifafal 


Note the vowel a after the 2nd radical which is 
the vocalization of the causative and not of the 
reflexive-passive stem.” 


c) The frequentative stem does not seem to 
have the causative stem with the prefix ‘a-; its 
causative is formed by the prefix ‘at- alone: 


is preserved in Harari, Guragué and Gafat while it is 
assimilated to the lst radical in Amharic and Tigrifia. 
In the last two languages, the ¢ is preserved in verbs 
Ist radical laryngal or vowel: Amh. attddaddésé from 
addisd, Tila, ’attd’asasdré from ’aséré (but see also 
Leslau Doc. Tna. 104). 

°* The examples of the prefix ’at- with the basis of 
the basic stem cited by Littmann ZA 13.174 seem to be 
doubtful. 

°° The same occurs in the dialect of the Gram. tigré: 
‘atgimmacé “to cover,” ’atgdssibé “to make angry.” 

°° See also Cohen Etudes 23. 

7°In the Gram. tigré there is no assimilation in such 
cases, thus: written ‘’atsalémd, ’atdakdlé etc., which is 
probably a conventional spelling and does not correspond 
to the actual pronunciation. 

7 The same occurs in Amharic and Tigriiia. 


‘atqibabala “to go to and fro,” ‘atfararaha “to 
frighten.” *? 

The verbs which occur with the prefix ta- only 
(without basic stem, see § 9ay) seem to form their 
causative with the prefix ‘at- alone: ** ‘atbagasé 
“to make set out” (from tabaiggdasad), ‘atbakara 
“to make bring forth the first calf” (from tabak- 
kara), ‘atkatala “to offer refuge” (but ‘atkattala 
“to make as follower”), ‘addardra “to feed” 
(from tadarrira), but also ’adrard. 

In the dialect of Massaua, the verbs 1st radical 
laryngal form their causative with the prefix ‘at- 
only: see Munzinger, Vocabulaire the verbs under 
h, h,’*,*. 

In the dialect of Gt. there is often a combina- 
tion of the conative type and the frequentative 
stem to express the causative of the reciprocal 
stem: ‘assababind (Gt. ‘atsababinad) “to help to 
soap,” ‘atqararafa “to help to peel” (see also 
§ 9bB). 

d) The principal and original meaning of this 
stem is the causative of the reciprocal: ‘atgadaba 
“to cause enmity,” ‘atgalabaé “to cause a revolt 
(of one against the other),” ‘atharddé “to make 
kill one another,” ‘atgdraréca “to make cut one 
another.” 

According to the Grammatica tigré, this stem 
has also the meaning of the adjutative: ‘atqabaraé 
“to help to bury,” ’atbaérarémda “to help to cut.” 

The normal meaning of this stem is that of the 
causative: ‘atlabésé “to cloth,” ‘assafaga “to 
make hurry,” ‘atbardidaé “to cool off,” ‘atlagimaé 
“to let pasture,” ‘atwaddgad “to miscarry,” ‘at- 
‘araga “to make mount.” 


§ 12. Prefix ‘atta- 
(Causative, factitive: ‘attabsala) 

a) The prefix of the causative ‘a- (§10) is 
reinforced by the prefix ‘at- (§ 11) forming thus 
a stem with the prefix ‘atta (from ‘at’a with 
t’> tt)" to express the causative and the facti- 
tive.*> This stem seems to occur mostly with 


72 As in Tigrifia (Leslau Doc. Tna. §128c) and Am- 
haric (Cohen Traité 231). 

73 The dialect of the Gram. tigré forms from this class 
of verbs the causative with the prefix ’a-: ‘abdggdsd 
from ‘atbdggdsdé (p. 132), ’awdlléfa “make to get ac- 
customed ” from ’atwalléfa (p. 152). 

™ For t’>tt, ep. Aramaic ’et’ehed > ’attehed, Mandaic 
’et’annah »’ettannah (Brockelmann, Grundriss § 56ga). 

7 For the dialect of Bogos, Reinisch Wérterbuch der 
Bilin-Sprache spells it ’at’a-. 
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type A.7° As for type C it occurs in Littmann’s 
texts in “attéinasa (root nsy) “ to listen,” elsewhere 
‘attasawité “to cause to be struck,” and perhaps 
also in ldtténafas (impft.) “he makes breath” 
unless we consider the last verb as a quadriliteral 
tnfs of type C with the prefix ’at- (§ 32e).7" 


Perfect *attabsala 
Impft. juss. lattabsal 
Imper. ’attabsal 


Note that the vocalization is that of the causa- 
tive of the quadriliteral (§ 32d). 


b) The causative and factitive meaning of this 
stem is evident in the numerous examples of the 
texts: “attizbéta “to make blow the trumpet,” 
‘attafgara “to make go out,” ’attabtaka “to make 
cut,” ‘attémsa’a “to make bring,” ’attagtala “ to 
cause to be killed,” ‘attasbata “to cause to be 
held,” *attakla’a “to refuse, make to be kept back.” 

An intransitive and neutral meaning of this 
stem is also to be found in ’attaénsa “to listen” 
(root nsy), ‘attérhabaé “to go in the wide land.” 


RARES PREFIXES 


§ 13. Prefix ’an- 


This prefix does not occur with triliteral verbs ; 
it is mostly prefixed to quadriliterals of type A 
and C and quadriliterals abbreviated (§ 23 ff.). 
These verbs have an expressive meaning (move- 
ment, noise etc.):7* ‘angaérgéré “to wallow,” 
‘ansarsaraé “to complain,” ‘ambadabadaé “to move 
out,” *ambolalaca “to behave frantically,” *° ‘anto- 
télé and *antéwatéla “to swing,” ’angadwaga “to 
run to and fro.” 

For the conjugation, see §§ 33g, 36b, 38. 


§ 14. Prefix ‘as- 


This prefix occurs very seldom and does not have 
any semantic value: ’astanténd “to think over” 
(but tantiénd “to attend”). 

This prefix is to be found only in Amharic, and 
perhaps also in Guragué. 

For the conjugation, see § 32h. 


7¢ Littmann ZA 14.21 points out that this stem exists 
also from the verbs of type B, but he gives no example. 

77 For this root in Amharic, see Cohen Nouv. Etudes 
251-2. 

78 For the prefix n- in the Ethiopic languages, see 
M. Cohen Sur Vaffive n dans les verbes expressifs de 
diverses langues chamito-sémitiques, in Mémoires de 
UInstitut Francais, Le Caire, vol. 56.705-19 (1935) ; 
Grébaut, Le prefixe verbal ’an- et Vidée de mouvement 
in Aethiopica 1935; Leslau in JAOS 63.10 (1943). 

7°n is partially assimilated into m before b. 


§ 15. Prefix ‘astd- 


This prefix is to be found only in loanwords from 
Arabic: ‘astaihala “to deserve” (Ar. “ista’*hala), 
‘astigfara “to beg pardon” (Ar. “stagfara), 
‘astahqara “to complain.” Munzinger cites also 
‘astagbala “to look at”; Abbadie ‘astahalama 
“ nocturna seminis effusione pollutus est.” 

In the other Ethiopic languages, this prefix oc- 
curs only in Geez, rarely in Amharic and Tigrifa. 


§ 16. VERBS WITH LARYNGALS 

The following laryngals exist in Tigré: ’,‘, h, h 
(representing h and h). 

The verbs with laryngals have special forms due 
to the nature of the laryngals and their influence 
on the vowels.®® 

The principles are the following: 


a) The laryngals take no gemination : ** lal(a)’ek 
“he sends,” lasahat “ he errs,” but lakaffat ; conse- 
quently there is no geminated type in the verbs 
2nd radical laryngal. 


b) The vowel a@ following the laryngal is pro- 
nounced a: ** harsé “he ploughed,” but kafta; 
las‘an “ may he not find,” but lakfat. 

c) The laryngals favor the appearance of the 
vowel a instead of any other vowel: baa “to 
come ” as opposed to motd; impft. liba’ as opposed 
to limut; ** lahab “that he gives ” instead of the 
expected lihab (§ 27); ¢airhag “lose everything,” 
but dangas; lihaghag “he rubs,” but liddngas. 
In the last two examples, the vowel a is caused 
probably by assimilation to the preceding d, a; ** 
but in an open syllable it remains a: haghaga. 

d) The final uw is transposed before the laryngal 
if the laryngal is the 3rd radical of the verb: 


yasimmu‘ “they hear,” * but yandgro (from an 


8° For the problem of the laryngals in Ethiopic, see 
Cohen Consonnes laryngales and Littman’s review in 
OLZ 1929, col. 571-5. 

®t The laryngals are not geminated in the Ethiopic 
languages either. As for Geez, the tradition is not con- 
sistent; thus, according to Littmann Geez-Studien II 
683 and Mittwoch Trad, Ausspr. 59 there is no gemina- 
tion, but in Cohen Pron. trad, 250 n. 4 the laryngals are 
geminated. In Tigrifia, too, the laryngals seem to be 
geminated in some dialects (Cohen Consonnes laryngales 
47, but see Leslau Doc. Tna. p. 7). For the non- 
gemination of w, y, see § 20. 

82 The same occurs in all the Semitic languages. 

83 The same in Geez yaba’ (Cohen Cons. laryngales 29). 

8 The single example of Geez yasdébbah for yasdibbah 
cited by Cohen Cons. laryngales 29 might be explained 
in the same way. 

85 For the gemination of m, see § 19ba. 
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original yandgru), fdtuh “open” (pl. imper.), 
but ndégro. But there is no transposition in the 
verbs 3rd radical w, y, even if it happens by pho- 
netic evolution that the laryngal is on the end, as 
in lar’u “they see” (root r’y). 


a) A vowel preceding the transposed wu disap- 
pears: sam‘u “hear” from *samd‘u (like nagaro), 
‘amsu’ “bring” from **amsa’u (like ‘angaro). 
Note that the laryngals have the vowel w instead 
of the final o of the other verbs. 


8) There is also transposition of a + laryngal 
in the end of the syllable into laryngal + a: 
*sima‘ka “you heard” (like nagarka) becomes 
sim‘aka ; *° lab‘agar “he quarrels” as opposed to 
ladangas. 

y) In the imperative of the 2nd fem. sg. of the 
verbs 3rd radical laryngal, the final 7 is transposed 
before the laryngal, so that these forms are sama 
“listen ” (fem.) beside sam‘t.®? 


e) Voweless laryngals in the end of the syllable 
take the vowel a** but only if preceded by a: 
li’amar “that he knows,” but labsal; tamahalala 
“he prayed for mercy,” but tadangasa ; latmahalal 
“he prays...,” but latdangiis; see also dB. If the 
laryngal is preceded by an original a it does not 
take the vowel a: lahrds. For the forms like 
‘amsa’aka, see § 19d. 


f) The vowel a@ preceding the laryngal followed 
by the vowels a, e, a, 1, u becomes a or can disap- 
pear: ®° ‘amsa’a “he brought,” but ‘angdré; rabba‘a 
“he sharpened,” but hammdda; tamakraha “he 
became wretched,” but tawdrwaraé; (for ra’a, see 
§ 25ba) ; satet “she ran,” but sdtet; latka‘te “it is 
spilled,” but latkdrre; ba’akka “he came upon 
you” for ba’akka from bd’a; yas(a)’an “he is not 
able,” but yakaffat ; lar’u (or lara’w?) “ they see,” 
but lasittu; sam% “ listen,” but nagdri. 


g) The vowel a preceding the laryngal followed 
by a, a becomes a or disappears: ldssa’al “he tells” 
(for *ldtsa’al), but latgadab; fatha “he opened,” 


*° But in Tigrifia and Geez without transposition 
sdma‘ka. 

** The fact reminds one of the Umlaut in the modern 
South-Arabic languages and in Guragué for the 2nd pers. 
fem. sg. which is, however, not restricted to the laryn- 
gals only (Leslau in JAOS 63.5 § 3). 

**It reminds one of the hataf of Hebrew encountered 
with the laryngals. 

*° For Geez, see Cohen Cons. laryngales 31 ff.; for 
Tigrifia: Leslau Doc. Tna. § 20d,e. 

°° For the non-transposition of the u, see § 16d. 


but nagaraé; tafatha “he is opened” as opposed 
to tanagara, but also ‘atbasdéha (see § 19e). 

h) The vowel a preceding the laryngal followed 
by a becomes @: la’ak “send,” but kafat; yaharras 
“he ploughs,” but yakdaffat; téharriséd “it is 
ploughed,” but takaffata; ra’ay “see,” but kafat. 


§ 17. Verbs 1st radical laryngal 

a) A small list of these verbs is given below: 

Type A. ‘asraé “to attach,” ‘aqgbaé “to watch,” 
hafna “to be hot,” halbaé “ to milk,” ’azma “ to be 
silent,” hasba “to think,” ‘alba “to count,” harma 
“to push,” hadga “ to leave.” 

Type B. ‘abbara “to become old,” ‘aggara “ to 
cut,” ‘aggabé “wrong,” hammdda “to praise,” 
habbara “to show,” harrima “ to weed.” 

Type C. habaéraé “to join,” haradé “to kill,” 
harata “to pull out,” “asara “to tie,” hakara “to 
hurt,” hatata “to keep firm.” * 


b) Basic stem. 


TYPE A TYPE B TyPr C 
Perfect harsaé hammddé harddé 
Impft. (léi)harras (li)hammad (lé)harad 
Jussive lahras lihammad liharad 
Imperative horas hammad harad 
Imperfect: For the vowel of the prefix, see 


§ 16h. The ist pers. sg. has no prefix: harras, 
hammad, harad, probably to. avoid succession of 
laryngals; see also for the jussive.®** The prefix 
of the 1st pers. pl. is ndé-: naharras, nihammad, 
naharad, as opposed to the prefix ’an- of the ordi- 
nary verb under the influence of the laryngal 
(§ 16c). 

Jussive: The ist pers. sg. of type A is hiras 
(with the vowel 7 after the 1st radical for all the 
verbs of this group). As it has been noted above 


for the imperfect, the prefix of the 1st person 


*1 Néldeke ZA 24. 288 explains this type as being origi- 
nally a causative *’ahbdéré becoming habdré since a 
laryngal can not be maintained at the end of the sylla- 
ble (§ 16d,e), but the form of the imperfect with suffixed 
pronouns haburdn “they unite them” (fem.) without 
gemination of the b proves that these forms are that of 
the conative type and not of the causative stem which 
would require the gemination of the 2nd radical. Beside 
that, the Gram. tigré uses normally the forms ‘ahdésd, 
’ahbara@ etc. for the causative stem. As for Littmann’s 
Publications there is, unfortunately, no perfect of the 
causative stem attested for the verbs lst laryngal beside 
the verbs mentioned in § 17da. 

*2In the dialect of the Gram, tigré the prefix ‘a is 
preserved (p. 59). 
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disappears ; thus an original ’ahris becomes *hras, 
and the consonantal cluster of *hras is disjoint by 
the vowel a which seems to sound in certain 
conditions like 7.* 


c) Stem with prefix ta-. 


Tyre A, B TYPE C 
Perfect téharrésé téhardédé 
Impft. juss. latharrés latharad 
Imper. téharrés téhardéd 


The prefix is taé-, see § 16h; in some dialects, 
however, it remains ta- (Littmann, ZA 14. 34). 

d) Stem with prefix ’a-. 

The causative stem with the prefix ’a- does not 
seem to be frequently used for the verbs 1st radi- 
cal laryngal; the causative stem of these verbs is 
mostly used with the prefix ’at-.® 

Type A. Perf. *ahddasé;°%* impft. (la) haddas; 
juss. lihadas; imper. *’ahadas. 

There is no example for the verbs of type B 
and C. 

For the vowel a after the laryngal in the jussive 
(as opposed to labSal), see § 16e. 

a) In some verbs 1st radical laryngal ’ or ‘ of 
frequent use, the syllable ’a’-, ’a‘- becomes ‘a, ‘a: 
thus ‘amdré “to know” for ’a’mdré, ‘aréfa “to 
rest ” for ‘a‘rafa, ‘amasaé “to make pregnant” for 
‘a‘miasd, ‘aba “to bring up” for ’a‘ba. Their con- 
jugation is as follows: 

Perf. ’amdraé; impft. (lé)’ammar ; juss. la’amar ; 
imper. ’amar.*" 

e) Stem with prefix ‘at- 

It is especially this prefix which serves to ex- 
press the causative stem of the verbs Ist radical 
laryngal, but see also § 17d, 11c. 

Perf. ‘athardédaé; impft. juss. latharad; imper. 
‘atharad. 

There is no example for type B, but the con- 


** Néldeke ZA 24.288 explains this form by the fact 
that a laryngal can not be maintained in the end of the 
syllable in the middle of the word, but if this is true, 
how can the other forms lahrds, tahrds etc. be explained? 
For lahrds, see § l6e. 

** See Littmann Publications I, p. xiv. 

*5In the dialect of Massaua described by Munzinger, 
the verbs of this class form their causative only with 
the prefix ’at-. 

*° For the perfect of these verbs, see note 91. 

*7 For the confusion of this verb in the other Tigré 
dialects, see Littmann ZA 14. 37-8. 


jugation would be the same as that of the ordinary 
verb (§ 11b). 


f) Stem with prefix ‘atté- 


There is no example for this stem, but it doubt- 
less occurs in the language. 


§18. Verbs 2nd radical laryngal 


a) The verbs 2nd radical laryngal preserved 
the “transitive ” type with three vowels: ld’aka 
“to send” as opposed to “intransitive” type 
libsa of the other verbs. This preservation can be 
explained by the tendency of Tigré not to pro- 
nounce a voweless laryngal at the end of the 
syllable (§ 16d8,e and note 88).% 

There is no geminated type in this class of 
verbs since the laryngals are not geminated in 
Tigré (§ 16a).°° 

As for type C, it has the same appearance as 
type A since type A of this class has three vowels 
like type C, and the verbs like la’aka can probably 
be pronounced /a’aké because of the vicinity of the 
laryngal. There is, therefore, no type C in this 
class.?°° 


b) Some of the verbs 2nd radical laryngal: 
miahalé “to swear,” sd‘amé “to kiss,” séhala “ to 
sharpen,” sdhandé “to heat,” fa‘alaé “to spin,” 
wa‘ala “to pass the day,” séhala “to have mercy,” 
si‘ala “to cough,” dahandé “to be well,” néa’asé 
“to be small.” 

c) Basic stem. 

Perf. la@’aka; impft. lal’ak (or lala’ak?); juss. 
lal’ak ; imper. la’ak. 

For the vowel a or no vowel after the 1st radical 
in the imperfect, see § 16g; for the vowel a after 
the 1st radical in imperative, see § 16h. 


Stem with prefix ta-: 
Perf. tala’aka; impft. juss. latla’ak ; imper. tala’ak. 
Stem with prefix ‘a-: 
Perf. ‘al’akai; impft. juss. léla’ak (or lal’ak) ; 
imper. ‘al’ak. 


*® This form does not seem to be general in Tigré; 
in the dialect of the Gram. tigré these verbs have the 
“ intransitive ” type with two vowels: lahsd, dahrd, etc. 
The same occurs in the dialect of Massaua described by 
Munzinger: dahsdé, gahmda; but in the same dialect de- 
scribed by d’Abbadie: mdhardé, méhasd, but also nahgd, 
sahmd. 

°° The examples of type B cited by Littmann ZA 14. 41 
are verbs of the reflexive-passive stem without prefix ta- 
(§ 9aa) and not verbs of the basic stem. 

100 The situation is the same in Tigrifia (Leslau Doc. 
Tna. 112-3). 
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For the imperfect lél(a)’ak as opposed to labassal, 
see § 16f. 


Stem with prefix ‘at-: 
Perf. ‘atla’aka ; impft. juss. létla’ak ; imper. ’atla’ak. 
For the forms létla’ak, ‘atla’k as opposed to lat- 
gadab, ’atgadab, see § 16g. 


Stem with prefix ‘atta-: 
Perf. ’attérhaba; impft. juss. *laitarhab (or *lat- 
téirhab ?) ; imper. *attarhab (or *attérhab?). 


§ 19. Verbs 3rd radical laryngal 

a) Type A: Its form is that of the ordinary 
verbs: sdam‘a “to listen,” bal‘a “to eat,” nds’a 
“to take,” raf‘a “to lift,” sdém’a “to be thirsty,” 
hab'a “to hide,” gainha “to look at,” kal’a “to 
refuse,” mal’a “ to fill,” masa “to come,” ** nad’a 
“to send,” sinha “to wait,” sérha “to call,” farha 
“to be afraid.” 

Type B: The 2nd radical has the vowel a in- 
stead of a ($16 f.): rabba‘a “to sharpen,” sdgga‘a 
“to put together.” 1% 

Type C: Its form is fatha as opposed to baraka 
(§ 16g): Sar‘a “to shave,” dag‘’a and tig‘a “to 
clap hands,” sarha “to bid adieu,” rag‘a “to 
become fat.” 

b) Basic stem. 

a) Type A. Perfect siém‘a, 2nd masc. sdim‘aka 
(§ 16d); Impft. (la)sémma‘, 2nd fem. 
tasimmat; pl. masc. (la)simmu‘, fem. 
tasamma‘a 5 

Jussive lasma*‘, pl. lasmu‘ (§ 16d) ; 
Imperative sama‘, fem. samt or sama (§ 16d) ; 
pl. samu* (§ 16d), fem. sam‘a. 

Note the transposition of the final wu in the 
imperfect sémmu‘ as opposed to nagro (§ 16d 
and note 30). This form has thus the appearance 
of an unsuffixed form and as such it geminates 
the 2nd radical which has its own vowel, as do all 
the unsuffixed forms of the imperfect even of 


type A (§ 5a). Secondarily all the forms of the 


101 This is the Ethiopic spelling of the verb; it repre- 
sents the actual pronunciation since the final ’ is as- 
similated to the glottal stop of s; for Tigrifia, see 
Leslau Doc. Tna. § 3 f. 

102 There is hesitation in Tigré concerning the vowel 
preceding the laryngal. Littmann Aksum Ezpedition 
IV, p. 41 points out the pronunciation tbdlla‘a and 
tbdlla‘a, causative ’afrha (‘afarha) and ’afraha; see also 
here §19e. For Geez, see Cohen Cons. laryngales pp. 
51-5; for Tigrifia: Leslau Doc. Tna. 114-5. 


2 


imperfect are geminated, even those with suffixes 
as the 2nd fem. sg. and pl. There is thus no 
difference between types A and B. 


8B) The conjugation of the other types is: 
Type B. Perf. rabba‘a; impft. juss. larabba*; 
imper, rabba*. 
Type C. Perf. fatha; impft. juss. lafatah; 
imper. fatah. 

ce) Stem with prefix ta- 

Type A.B. Perf. tamdlla’a; impft. juss. lat- 
milla’; imper. tamalla’. 

Type C. Perf. taraf‘a; impft. juss. latrafa‘; 
imper. tarafa*. 

In the forms of the plural of the imperfect, 
jussive and imperative the final -w is transposed: 
latmdllu’, tamdllu’, latrafu‘, tarafu‘, see § 16d. 

d) Stem with prefix “a-: 

Type A. ‘amsa’a (§ 16f.), 2nd masc. ‘amsa’aka 
(probably by analogy with the 3rd masc., see 
also § 16e) ; impft. (1a) massa’, pl. (la) massw’; 
juss. laimsa’, pl. lamsu’ (§ 16d) ; imper. ’amsa’, 
pl. *amsu’ (§ 16d). 

Type C. Perfect ‘adag‘a; impft. juss. ladaga*, 
pl. lidaqu* ; imper. *adaga‘, pl. *adaqu‘ (§ 16d). 

Type B. There is no example for type B, but 
its conjugation would be the same as that of 
the ordinary verb (§ 10a). 

e) Stem with prefix ‘at-: 

Perfect ‘atbaséha; impft. juss. litbasah, pl. 
latbasuh (§ 16d); imper. ’atbasah. 

Note the vowel & after the 2nd radical as op- 
posed to the voweless radical of type C in the 
other stems (fatha, taraf‘a, ’adag‘a). There is thus 
hesitation in the same dialect concerning the vowel 
after the 2nd radical (vowel d, no vowel or vowel 
a); see note 102. 

f) Stem with prefix ‘attd-: 

Perf. ‘attakla’a; impft. juss. lattakla’; imper. 

‘attakla’ 

For the vowel a of attakla’a as opposed to *attab- 

Sala, see § 16f. 


§ 20. VERBS WITH w, y 


The phonemes w,y take no gemination; thus 
type B of this class of verbs has the form sdéyaémd, 
kawalé with a simple w, y.?* 

There is constant influence of the verbs with y 


103 For type B of the verbs 2nd laryngal, see § 18a. 
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on the verbs with w, as it will be seen in the next 
sections. 

The verbs with 8rd radical w have the same 
form as those with 3rd radical y, see § 25. 

The verbs 2nd radical w, y have a biliteral form 
in the perfect, a triliteral form in the other tenses. 


§ 21. Verbs 1st radical y 


a) There are few verbs of this class: yabsa 
“to be dry,” yabté “to help” (in Munzinger 
yabti), ta-yamaimaé “to agree with,” 2* yattima 
“to be orphan” (Gram. tigré, p. 165, in Mun- 
zinger ydittimda). 

b) Basic stem. 

Perfect ydaibsi; impft. (la)yabbas; juss. 
imper. yabds. 

Note in the jussive the contraction of ay into 4 
in libés from *laybaés. For the jussive of the verbs 
Ist rad. w, see § 22c. 

The other stems are the same as those of the 
ordinary verb. 


libas ; 


§ 22. Verbs ist radical w 

a) Some of the verbs of this class are: 

Type A: waldé “to engender,” war'a “to 
purify with water,” wardé “to go down,” wiatda 
“to fix,” warsé “to inherit,’ wiaidga “to fall,” 
warrd “to attack.” 

Type B: wéssiki “to add,” wiqqala “to 
shout,” wadssa‘a “to conquer” (§16f.), wattana 
ce to try.” 

Type C: waqdléi “to shout,” wagdraé “to cut,” 
waldda “to bring forth,” wagéméa “to plan.” 

b) Some of the verbs 1st w became biliteral in 
some stems, as haba “to give” (§ 27), hata “to 
devour,” hadi “to diminish” (§ 28), ‘ala “he 

as” ($31). All these verbs have a 2nd radical 
laryngal. 


c) Basic stem. 


TyPE A TYPE B TYPE C 
Perfect wildé wissiké waqali 
Imperfect (la) wallad (la) wiassak (la) wagqal 
Jussive liléd lawissak lawagal 
Imperative lid (walid) wéssak wagal 


Imperfect: The preservation of w is an Ethiopic 


14 Gram. tigré p. 163 cites yimmadmad and yimma 


“commando, riflette, si consiglio,’ Munzinger yammd 
“to conclude an affair.” This root reflects perhaps the 
Arabic root ’amma “to intend, plan.” 


feature; the same occurs in the Modern South- 
Arabic languages.’ 

Jussive: The form liléd is formed by analogy 
with the verbs 1st radical y: libaés (§21b), the 
contraction of aw should have given -u. For the 
jussive of haba, hada, see §§ 27, 28. 

The imperative occurs with or without w; the 
imperative of wida “to make” is diw and wadiw, 
see § 25a,2°° 

The other stems are the same as those of the 
ordinary verb. 


§ 23. Verbs with 2nd radical y. 


a) These verbs have a biliteral form in the per- 
fect (beté), but in the imperfect the y reappears ; 
the y, however, is not geminated (§ 20). 


Type A: beté “to pass the night without eat- 
ing,” keda “to wander,” rema “to be far, long,” 
hesaé “to be better,” gesdé “to measure,” feda “to 
be in plenty,” gesé “to go,” zea “to sing.” °° 

Type B: kayala “to measure,” sdyaima “to 
name chief,” taiydrd “to be lost,” tayaind “to be- 
come desert,” haydbé “to finish.” For the non- 
gemination of y, see § 20. 

Type C: kayada “to go, trade upon,” saydra 
“to put into pieces,” Sayaka “to dig holes for 
water.” 


b) Basic stem. 

Perfect gesi, gesit, gas-ka, -ki, -ko; pl. gesaiw, 
gesaya, gas-kum, -kan, -na; imperfect (la) gayas; 
jussive ligis; imper. gis. 

Perfect: Note the short vowel a instead of e *° 
in all the forms which have consonantal suffixes.’°° 
For the verbs 2nd w, see § 24b. 


Jussive: The vowel 7 of li is influenced by the 
i of gis the i of which is contracted from -yd- 
(*lagyds). In the verbs 1st laryngal, the vowel of 
the conjunction / is a instead of 7: lahts, la‘ir, ete. 


105 Teslau in JAOS 63.10 (1943). 

106 Also Geez lad beside wagar. 

107 The other dialects seem to preserve for the verbs 
2nd radical y, 3rd radical laryngal the form of the tri- 
literal verbs: sdy’a “to smell bad” (Abbadie), tdéy‘a, 
id. (Munzinger), qaéyha “to be red” (Munzinger) géyha 
or qaha (Gram. tigré), qay’a “to vomit” (Gram. tigré) 
and others more; see also note 111. 

108 Gram. tigré has the form gaéska which seems to be 
a spelling particular to this book for geska. 

10° The abbreviation of the vowel occurs also in Hebrew 
and Arabic. 
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c) The conjugation of the other types is: 
Type B. Perfect sdéydéméa; imperf. juss. lasdyam ; 
jussive Sayam. 
Type C. Perf. kaydida; impft. juss. lakayad; im- 
per. kayad. 
d) Stem with prefix ta-. 
Type A.B. Perfect taqdydsi; impft. juss. lat- 
qayds ; imper. taqayas. 
Type C. tagaydsé; impft. juss. latgayas; imper. 
tagayds. 
e) Stem with prefix ‘a-. 
Type A. Perfect ‘alela; impft. (ld) layal; juss. 
lilel ; imper. ’alel. 
Type C. Perfect ‘agayddé; impft. 
juss. lagayad ; imper. ’agayad. 
Note the vowel e of the jussive of type A (lalel) 
which seems to be contracted from ya- (*lilyal). 
There is no example of type B. 
f) Stem with prefix ’at-. 
Perf. ‘otbaydta; impft. juss. latbayat; imper. 
‘atbayat. 
There is no example of type B. 


(1a) gayad ; 


§ 24. Verbs 2nd radical w. 


a) These verbs have a biliteral form in the per- 
fect (mota), but in the imperfect the w reappears. 


Type A: motd “to die,” sora “to carry,” dora 
“to go around,” losa “to hide, put,” mond “ to 
feed,” 2° tora “to spy.” 1 

Type B: kawala “to hide,” séwata “to strike,” 
séwéré “to cut”; note the non-gemination of 
the w, § 20. 

Type C: hawdné “to be weak, despicable,” 
Sawita “to strike, cut,” sawasaé “to enrage.” 

b) Basic stem. 


a) Type A. Perfect mota, matka, matna; impft. 
(la) méyat, (la)dawar; jussive limut; imperative 
mut, 

Perfect: The vowel o is abbreviated into a in 
the forms which have consonantal suffixes: 227 


410 Munzinger Vocabulaire col. 7 has the form ma‘wdand 
for this verb; it is probably borrowed from Ar. mana. 

41 The dialect of Massaua seems to have for the verbs 
2nd radical w and 3rd radical laryngal the form of the 
triliteral verbs: raéw‘a “ inivit mulierem ” (Munzinger), 
siw'a “to call (Abbadie), géw'a “to glean” (Abbadie), 
but also ¢dwga “to perspire”; see also note 107. 

“2 Gram, tigré p. 60 makes a difference between the 
verbs sordé and motdé; for sordé (the imperfect of which 


matka, etc., like in the verbs 2nd radical y, see 
§ 23b. 


Imperfect: Some of the verbs have y as 2nd 
radical (as moté “to die,” somaé “to fast”: 
lamdyat, lasiyam) by analogy with the verbs 2nd 
rad. y; some of them preserved the w, as dora, 
losa, sora, mond, etc.: ladawar, laliwas. 

Jussive: The vowel of the conjunction / is + 
(li) by analogy with the verbs 2nd radical y (§ 23b). 


The analogy of the verbs 2nd w from the verbs 
2nd y in the imperfect and in the jussive was 
probably favored by the formation of the perfect 
in which the vowels e of the verbs 2nd y and o of 
the verbs 2nd w were both abbreviated into a. 


8B) A special verb to be mentioned in this class 
is ba’a “to enter” (root bw’); impft. yabaya’; 
juss. liba’; 2nd fem. tiba% (§$16f.); imper. ba’, 
pl. bu’.218 

The vowel @ of the perfect, jussive and impera- 
tive as opposed to the vowel 0, u of the other verbs 
2nd w in the same forms is to be explained by the 
presence of the laryngal.1** The presence of the 
laryngal has also influenced forms like ba’akka 
“he came upon you” (for ba’akka, §16f.), and 
liba’akka “may he come upon you” (for liba@’akka). 


y) Another verb of this class is the fossilized 
form daikon “but,” negative of the imperfect of 
kona “to be,” preceded by the conjunction da-,1*5 
and the invariable ikon, *ikone “he is not.” 


c) The conjugation of the other types is: 
Type B. Perfect kawali; impft. juss. lakiwal; 
imper. kawal. 
Type C. Perf. sawatai; impft. juss. lasawat; im- 
per. Sawat. 
d) Stem with prefix ta-. 
Type A,B. Perfect tamaiwdnaé; impft. juss. lat- 
maiwan; imper. tamdwiin. 
Type C. Perf. tamaydté; impft. juss. latmayat; 
imper. tamayat. 


is laséwar with w) it indicates sorko (with o), for 


moté (the imperfect of which is lamdyat with y) it 
indicates matko like the verbs 3rd radical y (§ 23b). 
But in the dialect of Mensa all the verbs 2nd radical w 
have a short vowel a. 

113Tn the dialect of the Gram. tigré one finds ba‘a, 
causative ’ab’a, reflexive-passive stem ’atbaya’a. 

114In Geez, the jussive of bo’a, mo‘a “to vanquish” 
is yaba’, yama‘ (Dillmann-Crichton Grammar 182). 

115 Cp, daikon to express the doubt in the interrogation 
in Tigrifia (Leslau Doc. Tna. 152 § 16lfe). 
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The only examples of type C are motd and ba’a 
which are formed with y by analogy with the verbs 
2nd y, but there are probably verbs which preserve 
the w. 


e) Stem with prefix ’a-. 


Type A TyPr C 
Perfect "amotd, ’asoré *adawara 
Imperfect (li) maéyet,** (la) siwar (li) dawar 
Jussive laimet(?), lésur(?) lidawar 
Imperative ‘amet (?), ’asur( 7?) ’adawer 


Note in the imperfect the w in some verbs, the 
y of others in type A; see under b. 

There is no example of type B. 

f) Stem with prefix ’at-. 
Perfect ‘assawaéraé; impft. juss. léssawar; imper. 
*assawar. 

The same stem of the verbs like motd, bda, 
soma would probably be with y as 2nd radical. 


g) Stem with prefix ‘atta-. 


Perfect ’attasoré; impft. lattiswar; juss. *latia- 
swar (or *léttasur?); imper. *attiswar (or 
*attisur?). 


§ 25. Verbs 3rd radical w, y 


a) There is no distinction between the verbs 
3rd radical w or y; they have a single form: sdta 
“to drink” (root sty), tala “to follow” (root 
tlw) 22" 

Type A: mdsa “to be evening,” sika “to 
flee,” bala “to be old,” gama “to plan,” kara “to 
put,” wida “to make,” siéima “to call,” sina “to be 
good,” sdda “to help,” wa‘a “to complain,” ra’a 
“to see,” mata “to pass,” hala “to sing,” ‘aba 
“to refuse.” 118 


Type B: halla “to be,” hassa “to lie,” ‘arra 
“to reach.” 


Type C: lasa “to shave,” tala “to follow,” 
mada “to roast,” sara “to treat,” kara “to take 
off,” haka “ to tell.” 


416 The form ydmit in the expression bd‘alye ydhit tu 
wiydmit “mein Herr belebt und titet” (Littmann 
Publications III 395.68) is probably influenced by yahit 
which, on the other hand, seems to be a “ Reimwort- 
bildung ” with yaémit; see also Brockelmann ZSem. 5. 29 
(1927). 

117 [n the other dialects the final vowel is e: sdte, tale 
etc. (Littmann ZA 13.143). 

1178 Note the expression madar mdsa “ it became even- 
ing,” madar sdbha “it became morning.” 

118 The examples of ‘addwd, haséyé and qdé‘awdé (with 
the preservation of the final w, y) mentioned by Litt- 
mann ZA 14. 60-1 from the other dialects are doubtful. 


b) Basic stem. 

a) Perfect sata, site-t, -ka, -ki, -ko; pl. sat-aw, 
-dya, site-kum, -kan, -na. 

Verbs 2nd laryngal. Perfect ra’a, ra’e-t, -ka, 
-ki, -ko; pl. ra’-aw, -dya, ra’e-kum, -kan, -na. 

The vowel e which would not be expected in the 
3rd pers. sg. fem. is formed by analogy with the 
other persons. 

For the vowel a in the verbs 2nd laryngal, see 
§16f. A special problem presents the 3rd sg. 
masc. ré’a. One would expect ra’a according to 
§ 16 f.;1*® the @ preceding the laryngal can be ex- 
plained either by analogy with the plural ré’aw 
in which the vowel remains @ because the laryngal 
is in a closed syllable or the @ of ra’a does not 
change into a because the vowel following the 
laryngal is an original long a.**° 

For the verb gd’a, see § 30. 

8B) Imperfect (la) sdtte, tasatte, tasatte, tasatti, 
‘asdlte; pl. (la)sdttu, tasdtya, tasdttu, tasdtya, 
’ansatte. 

Note the gemination of the 2nd fem. sg. and 
the 2nd and 3rd masc. pl. as opposed to the simple 
consonant of the ordinary triliteral verb (§ 5a) ; 
this gemination can be explained by analogy with 
the other forms of the imperfect favored by the 
fact that the 2nd radical has its own vocalization 
which helps to keep the gemination. 

As for the 2nd and 3rd fem. pl. there are verbs 
in which the y is transposed before the 2nd radi- 
cal: gayda from gdda “ to smell good,” ayta from 
‘ata “to come,” wayda from wada “to make.” 


Verbs 2nd radical laryngal: lar’e (or lara’e), 
tar’e, tar’e, tari, ’ar’e; pl. (la)r’u (or lara’u), 
lara’ya, tar’u, tara’ya, ’anra’e. , 

Note the non-gemination of the laryngal (§ 16a), 
and the vowel a instead of a@ (§ 16f.) or perhaps 
there is no vowel at all and the forms are to be 
pronounced lar’e, etc. 

In the verbs 1st laryngal, the vowel of the prefix 
is G@: tahazze, etc. (§ 16h). 

In the verbs 2nd radical w there is no gemina- 
tion of this radical in the imperfect: tazdwe, etc. 
(§ 20). 

y) Jussive. Sg. laste, taste, taste, tastay, ’aste; 
pl. lastaw, lastaya, tastaw, tastaéya, naste. 


1° Cohen Cons. laryngales 50 explains the Geez form 
ra’a, sé‘a ete. by analogy with the “ intransitive ” type 
nasa. 

120 The same opinion is expressed by Kolmodin, Monde 
Oriental 6.3 (1912). 
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Verbs ist laryngal: lahze, 1st hize (§ 17b). 
Verbs 2nd laryngal: lar’e, tar’e, etc. 
Verbs 1st radical w: lide, tide, ete. (§ 22c). 


8) Imperative. Sg. sate, satdy; pl. sataw, sataya. 


Verbs 2nd laryngal: ra’e, ra’ay (§16h); pl. 
ri’aw, ri’aya (§ 16h). 

Verbs 1st radical w: de, day; pl. daw and wadaw 
(§ 22c), daya. 

e) The conjugation of the other types is: 
Type B. Perf. hassa; impft. juss. lahasse ; imper. 

hasse. 
Type C. Perf. lasa; impft. juss. lalase; pl. lalasu; 
imper. lase. 

c) Stem with prefix fa-. 

Type A,B. Perf. takarra; impft. juss. latkarre; 
imper. takarre. 

Type C. Perf. talaka; impft. juss. latlake ; imper. 
talake. 

Verbs 2nd laryngal: imperft. latka‘e (§ 16f.). 

Verbs 2nd w, y: tamaya, latmaye, tamaye (with 
a single y, § 20). 

d) Stem with prefix ‘a-. 

Type A. Perf. ‘asta; impft. (la) sdtte; juss. laste ; 
imper. ‘aste. 

Type C. Perf. ‘anada; impft. juss. lanade ; imper. 
‘anade. 

There is no example for type B. 

Verbs with 1st radical ’ or ‘: In some of them 
there is contraction of ’a’-, ’a‘- into ’a, ‘a like ‘aba 
“to bring up” (from ‘a‘ba), ‘ata “to bring” 
(from ‘a’ta) ; see also § 17d; impft. la‘abbe; juss. 
la‘abe as opposed to laste (§ 16e) ; imper. ‘abe. 

Verbs 2nd laryngal: ldr’e (or léra’e?), see §16f. 

e) Stem with prefix ‘at-. 

Type A,C. Perf. *atbada; impft. juss. latbade; 
imper. ‘atbade. 

Type B. Perf. ‘atgdéssa; impft. litgdsse; imper. 
‘at gasse. 

f) Stem with prefix ‘attd-. 

Type A. Perf. ‘attékra; impft. juss. littékre; 
imper. ‘attakre. 

Type C. ‘attaénasa; impft. juss. littainase; imper. 
‘attanase. 


§ 26. IRREGULAR VERBS 


Some originally triliteral verbs which are very 
frequently used become irregular by losing a radi- 


cal. These verbs are: haba “to give,” hada “to 
diminish,” bela “to say,” ‘ala “he was,” gda’a “ to 
become, come.” As it can be seen their root con- 
tains either an original w (whb, whd, wl) a h 
(bhl) or b (gb’), consonants which are weakened 
in the Ethiopic languages. 


§ 27. haba “to give” 
The original root is whb, but in some forms y 
appears as 2nd radical.*** 
Basic stem. 

Perfect habé; impft. (léi)hayab; juss. lihab, in- 
stead of the expected lihab (§ 22c) because 
of the laryngal (§ 16c) ; imper. hab. 

Stem with prefix ta-. 

Perf. tahayadba; impft. juss. lathayab; imper. 
tahayab. 

Stem with prefix ’at-. 

Perf. ‘athayibéi; impft. juss. lithayab; imper. 
‘athayab. 

It is the prefix ’at- which expresses the causative 
of this verb and not the prefix ’a-, see § 17d. 

An interesting expression with haba is ’ansa’ 
wihab “trade” (imper.) which reminds one of 
the Hebrew expression nasa’ w*ndtan “he traded.” 


§ 28. haddé “to diminish,” hata “to devour” 

Their original roots are whd, wht. These verbs 
seem to have become biliteral in the perfect only; 
their jussive is lahad, lahat on the model of the 
verbs Ist rad. w (§ 22c) with a@ of the prefix in- 
stead of 1 because of the laryngal (§ 16c). 


§ 29. bela “to say” 

The original root is bhl.**? 

Basic stem. Perfect bela; impft. labal, 1st pers. 
‘abe, but with suffixes ’abel, 2nd fem. with suffixes 
tel-; pl. Ist ’anbe and ’anbel; jussive libal; imper. 
bal. 

Stem with prefix ta-. 

Perf. tabahala; impft. juss. latbadhal; imper. ta- 
bahal. From the frequentative stem: tabdaha- 
hala. 


Stem with prefix ’a-. 


Perfect ‘abala; impft. labal ; imper. ‘abal. 


121 For the verb haba in Trigifia, see Leslau Doc. Tna. 
122. 

122 For the root bahld in Geez, see Cohen Consonnes 
laryngales 37, 46; for Tigrifia bala: Leslau Doc. Tna. 
123; in Amharic the verb is ald. 
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Stem with prefix ’atta-. 
Perfect ’attabdala. 


For bala in the compound descriptive verb, see 
§ 40. 


§ 30. gaa “to come, become” 

The root is gb’. The verb has the appearance 
of a verb 2nd rad. laryngal and 3rd rad. y (like 
ri’a), but its conjugation gd’at, gia’aka (as op- 
posed to rda’a, ra’et, ra’eka, etc.) proves indirectly 
that gd’a comes from gdb’a; gd’at, ga’aka repre- 
senting gab’at, gaib’aka with disappeared b. 

The verb gd’a is used only in the perfect; the 
other tenses are formed from the verb gab’a, see 
especially § 4b. 


§ 31. ‘ala “he was” 

The root is wl. The verb of quality and exist- 
ence “he was” is used only in the perfect; the 
present of the verb of existence is expressed by 
halla “he is.” 

Perfect ‘ald, ‘alat, ‘alka etc. 

The original verb wl in the meaning of “to 
pass the day” is a regular verb. 


PLURILITERALS 


§ 32. Quadriliterals 


a) The quadriliterals have no distinction be- 
tween types A and B; their single form is gartala 
like in Geez and Tigrifia as opposed to the South- 
Ethiopic languages in which the form is qdardat- 
(t)ala. They form a conative type by the vowel 
a after the 2nd radical; this type has also the 
meaning of the frequentative stem. 

The quadriliterals are formed from 4 different 
radicals (1. 2. 3.4.) : sdénkala “to take the honey,” 
mandala “to become of age,” gaintaiba “to pluck,” 
diingdsaé “to be afraid,” salmata “to be dark,” *** 
fantiré “to interrupt”; from the redoubled root 
(1.2.1.2.): dabdabi “to cover,” gasgasi “to 
speed,” 1** ndisndsé “to sprinkle,” waérwarad “to 
throw,” barbara “to unroll,” tantaind “ to attend,” 
and from verbs with similar 3rd and 4th radicals 
(1. 2.3.3.): hawlala “to praise,” raémtata “to 
squash,” sdflalé “to long,” qartaté “to break,” 
gantita “to take off,” dirgaga “ to throw, befall.” 
For the last class of the quadriliterals, see § 8c. 

Etymologically, many quadriliteral verbs are 
formed by inserting a liquid 1, r, n into the root, 


123 Denominative verb from salmdt “ darkness.” 
124 Probably from gesdé “to go.” 


as gantaba * to pluck ” (root qtb), fartata “to 
break into pieces,” etc.**° 
b) Basic stem. 


TYPE A TYPE C 
Perfect dingiésaé fanatéré 
Impit. juss. ladingas lafinatar 
Imper. dingas fanatar 


The vocalic structure of the imperfect and the 
jussive of type A is the same as this of type B of 
the triliteral verb (§§ 5,6). 

Verbs 1st radical laryngal. Impft. lahansas 
“he tears off ”; for the @ of the prefix, see § 16h. 

Verbs 3rd radical laryngal. The vowel following 
the laryngal in the imperfect, jussive and impera- 
tive seems to be a by assimilation to the preceding 
vowel d,a, as in lihaghag “he rubs,” as opposed 
to laddngas, cirhag “lose” as opposed to dangas ; 
see § 16c. 

c) Stem with prefix ta-. 


Type A. Perf. tawadrwara; impft. juss. latwarwar ; 
imper. tawadrwar. 

Type C. Perf. tawdérawéara; impft. juss. latwdara- 
war; imper. tawdrawar. 

Verbs 1st radical laryngal: tahalhala “to go 
away”; for the prefix td-, see § 16h. 

Verbs 2nd laryngal: there is a vowel a after 
the laryngal in the perfect and imperfect tamdha- 
lala, latmahaldl, see § 16e. 

Verbs 4th radical laryngal: taméakraha “ to be- 
come wretched”; for the vowel preceding the 
laryngal, see § 16f. 

d) Stem with prefix ‘a-. 

Type A. Perfect ‘adangésd ; impft. juss. lidangas ; 
imper. ’addngas. 

Verbs 2nd laryngal. There is metathesis of the 
laryngal and the vowel in the imperfect: lab‘agar 
as opposed to laddngas, see § 16d. 

Verbs 4th laryngal: ‘amdqraha “to decide”; 


_ for the vowel a preceding the laryngal, see § 16f. 


e) Stem with prefix ‘at-. 
Type A. Perf. ‘atmdngasé; 
mangas ; imper. ‘atmdnqas. 


impft. juss. lat- 


2° For the Ethiopic languages, see Stade Uber den 
Ursprung der mehrlautigen Thatwérter der Ge‘ez-Sprache, 
Leipzig 1871; Wajnberg, Die Typen der Nominalbildung 
in Tigrina, in ZSem. 8. 73-96 (1932), 10. 256-310 (1935), 
ZDMG 90. 637-79 (1936), Researches in Tigrifa quadri- 
literals of phonetic origin in Mémoires de la Commission 
Orientale, Krakow, vol. 28, 1937, Etude sur les quadri- 
litéres tigrita in Rocznik Orientalistyezny 11. 52-78 
(1935). 
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Type C. Perf. ‘atwaérawéra; impft. juss. lat- 
warawar ; imper. ’atwdrawar. 

f) Stem with prefix ‘attd-. 

Perfect *attamdslama “to convert to Islam.” 

g) Stem with prefix ‘an-. 

This prefix occurs only with quadriliterals and 
abbreviated quadriliterals (§§ 13, 36g, 38e), but it 
can not be formed from any verb at will. 

Type A. Perf. ‘angargara ; impft. juss. langargar ; 
imper. ‘angargar. 

Type C. Perf. ‘anbidabédé; impft. juss. lanba- 
dabad; imper. ‘anbadabad. 

h) Stem with prefix ’as-. 

This prefix is very rare and has no special value. 

Type A. Perf. ’astéintdnd; impft. juss. lastantan ; 
imper. “astdntan. 

Type C. ‘asténaténd; impft. juss. lastanatan; 
imper. ‘astdnatan. 

i) Nominal forms: 

a) Active participle gdratal: garadam “that 
tears asunder.” From the derived stems. Stem 
with ‘a: mddéngas “fearful”; stem with ‘at-: 
mittémni “ one who wishes,” mdthalkas “ one who 
hides himself,” mdttalhayat “ players.” 

girtilay: gdalgdilay “friend,” tamtamay “one 
who tastes,” raésrdésay “one who smears.” From 
the derived stems: stem with ‘a: mdkdantafay 
“cutter,” mdwdrwaray “winnower,” matantanayt 
“ nurse.” 

B) Passive participle gartul, fem. gartalt: 
‘anduq “girdled,” fanutur “scattered,” mankul 
“smeared,” mangus “ blessed,” hanquq “ spoiled,” 
darbuy “thrown,” sanfuy “separated,” safruy 
“hungry.” 

y) Infinitive and verbal noun gdrtil: hanks 
“to be lame,” barbir “to extort,” tamtim “to 
taste.” 

gartalat: hankakat “to scratch,” mankalat “ to 
taste,” rasrasit “to smear,” gantasat “to extort.” 

5) Instrumental, noun of cause etc. magdartal: 
mihankak “instrument to scratch,’ médhablak 
“instrument to tie.” 

magartélit: makaskasit “ rattle.” 


§ 33. ABBREVIATED QUADRILITERALS 
a) To this class belong the quadriliterals with 
last radical y (1.2.3.y.): sarga (§ 34), verbs 
with 2nd radical y (1.y.3.4.): mezinad (§ 35), 
verbs with 2nd radical w (1.w.3.4.): goqdala 


(§ 36), verbs with 2nd and 4th radicals y (1. y. 
3. y.): sena (§ 37), verbs with 2nd radical w and 
4th radical y (1. w.3.y.): gola (§ 38). 


b) The problem of these verbs is a complicated 
one. There is no doubt that the verbs 1. 2. 3. y, like 
sirga “to orn,” galha “to be bold” are quadri- 
literals with the last radical y as the imperfect 
lasdrge, lagalhe proves. They are in the same rela- 
tion to the ordinary quadriliterals like the verbs 
3rd radical y (like sdta, §25) to the ordinary 
triliteral verbs. 

Much more difficult to be solved is the problem 
of the verbs of the type mezdand, qoqola, sena and 
gola. In fact, the verbs of this type in Amharic 
are considered by Marcel Cohen ?** as triliteral 
verbs with the vowels e,o after the 1st radical. 
The Tigrifia verbs of this type were considered 
by the present writer, too, as triliterals (Doc. Tna. 
109-10). In Tigré, however, some of the verbs at 
least are considered by the language as quadri- 
literals, as ‘an-tiwatala “to swing,” type C of 
‘antotala ; the non-gemination of the penult radi- 
cal of the verbs like mezind: yamezan proves, too, 
that the penult radical is not the 2nd radical of 
the verb which should have been geminated (like 
yafaggar §5), but the 3rd radical. In Geez, too, 
some of the verbs like zendwd, tosha are consid- 
ered as quadriliterals, others like sesiyai, gegdyd 
are considered as triliterals.1*7 It seems, therefore, 
advisable to put the above mentioned verbs of 
Tigré in the class of the quadriliterals. The rela- 
tion of mezind, qoqold to dingdsé is the same like 
the relation of gesé, moté to fagrda. 


§ 34. Verbs 1.2.3. y. 
Type sérga 
a) Some of the verbs of this class are: Type A: 
sarga “to orn,” laiwla “to wind,” sdfra “to be 
hungry,” galha “to be bold,” sanfa “to be on the 
brink,” faénta “to be distinguished.” 


Type C. zdraka “to shout the war-cry,” kanata 
“to collect,” giélata “to draw away.” 

Two secondary verbs of this type are: talha 
“to play,” tamna “to wish” formed secondarily 
from the Ethiopic roots lhy “to play,” mny “ to 
wish” with the prefix ta-. 


126 Cohen Traité 206-8 and especially Nouv. Etudes 
210 ff. 
1*7 Praetorius Aeth. Gram, 38-9. 
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b) Basic stem. 
Type A. Perf. sirga, 1st sargeka; impft. juss. 
lasirge; imper. sarge. 
Type C. Perf. ziraka; impft. juss. lazdrake; im- 
per. zarake. 


Stem with prefix ta-. 
Type A,B. Perf. tafaénta; impft. juss. latfante; 
imper. tafante. 
Type C. Perf. tafanata; impft. juss. latfanate; 
imper. tafanate. 


Stem with prefix ’a-. 
Type A. Perf. ‘atérta “to give in turn”; impft. 
juss. latarte; imper. ’atarte. 
Verbs 2nd laryngal: Impft. léwhale (instead of 
liwahle) ; for the transposition, see § 16d£. 


Stem with prefix ‘at-. 
Perf. ‘attalha; impft. juss. lattalhe ; imper. ’attalhe. 


§ 35. Verbs 1. y. 3. 4. 
Type mezaina 
a) There are few verbs of this type: mezana 
“to weigh,” Seqdnd “to give in small portions,” 
resind “to point,” sedidé “to point at,” gelala 
“to drive,” }*° heréra “to make fall,” gegara “ to 
give hydromel,” Sela‘a “to shout,” ‘aseréra “to 
put.” 
b) Basic stem. 
Perfect mezind; impft. yamezan; jussive (non 
attested) perhaps yamezan. 


The non-gemination of z (penult radical) proves 
that this consonant is not the 2nd radical of the 
verb but the 3rd one, and the syllabic structure of 
yamezan is the same as that of the quadriliteral 
yadaéngas and not of the triliteral yafaéggar which 
has the gemination of the 2nd radical; see also § 33. 


Stem with prefix fa-. 


Perfect taheriraé; impft. juss. latherar; imper. 
taherar. 


Stem with prefix ‘a-. 
Perfect *aserard. 


§ 36. Verbs 1. w. 3. 4. 
Type gogala 
a) There are few verbs of this type: qogala 
“to scrape out,” ‘obaraé “to put forward,” golala 


128 Littmann ZA 13.164 note considers geldlé as de- 
nominative from gol “Stall, Krippe”; on this class of 
verbs, see Littmann ib. 


“to distinguish, choose,” gomaméa “ to be sorrow- 
ful,” solé’a “to cause nostalgia,” qocabaé “to 
pinch” (Gram. tigré).*° 

It is difficult to find out a phonetic reason for 
the presence of the o in all these verbs (as tries 
to do M. Cohen Traité, p. 213 and Nouvelles 
Etudes 212 for Amharic). The most probable 
explanation is that some of these verbs are abbre- 
viated quadriliterals the o representing the w of 
the 2nd radical, others are triliterals with o after 
the 1st radical for phonetic reasons because of the 
velar in gocaba, gogald, etc. 

b) Basic stem. 
Perfect gogalai; impft. juss. lagogal; imper. qgoqgal. 


Stem with prefix ta-. 
Perf. *taford‘a “to boast ”; impft. juss. *latfora‘; 
imper. tafora*. 


Stem with prefix ’an-. 
‘antotilé “to swing,” ‘ambolaca “to behave fran- 
tically,” ‘ankolaila “to wander.” For this prefix, 
see § 13. 
Type A. Perf. ‘antotala; impft. juss. laintotal; 

imper. ‘antotal. 

Type C. Perfect ‘antiwatala. 

c) There are some verbs with o after the 2nd 
radical: hasosi “to wake up,” ‘atota “to be 
timide,” ’a-qlola “to wander.” 


§ 37. Verbs 1. y. 3. y. 
Type sena 
a) The following verbs of this type occur in 
the texts: sena “to smell,” cefa “to make a thick 
soup” (denominative verb), hega “to find pro- 
tection,” sesa “to throw to and fro,” fefa “to 


- 


strew,” SeSa “to grind to pieces,” teta “to be near 
(end),” gega “to err,” lefa “to fight,” heda “to 
distribute ” (probably denominative), ta-deda “to 
be robbed,” ta-hera “to walk proudly.” 

b) Basic stem. 
Perfect sena, 1st pers. seneko ; impft. juss. lasene ; 

imper. sene. 

Stem with prefix ta-. 

Perfect tagega; impft. juss. latgege ; imper. tagege. 


§ 38. Verbs 1. w. 3. y. 
Type gola 
The few verbs of this type are: 


129 See Littmann ZA 13. 165-6. 
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Basic stem. 
Perfect gola “to dance” (probably denominative 
from gola “dance”); impft. juss. lagole, 
latobe “ he swears.” 


Stem with prefix ta-. 
Perfect tatona “to be ruined.” 


Stem with prefix ‘a-. 


Perfect *anoka “to hope, wait”; impft. juss. 
linoke. 


Stem with ‘at-. 
Perfect **at’o’a “to look longing”; impft. juss. 
liit’o’e. 
Stem with prefix ’an-. 
Type A. Perfect ‘angoga “to look for”; impft. 
laingoge. 
Type C. Perfect ‘angéwaga “to wander ” ; impft. 
juss. lingawage. 
For this prefix, see § 13. 


§ 39. Quinquiliterals 
a) The quinquiliterals are mostly verbs with 
the last two radicals repeated (1. 2. 3. 2. 3.): 
halaqlaga “to flow,” haléblaba “ to twitch,” habdat- 
bata “to move,” ‘abalbala “to move.” 1°° 


b) Basic stem. 


Type A. Perfect halibliba; impft. juss. lahala- 
blab; imper. halablab. 


Type C. Perfect ‘abalabala; impft. juss. la‘aba- 
labal; imper. ‘abdlabal. 


Stem with prefix ’a-. 
‘ab’olala “to stagger”; ‘amholala “to move to 
and fro.” Note the vowel o after the 2nd radical 
in both verbs. 
Perfect ‘ab’olala; impft. juss. lab’olal; imper. 
‘ab’olal. 


§ 40. CoMPOUND DESCRIPTIVE VERBS 


a) Under the influence of the Cushitic lan- 
guages, Tigré forms, like all the modern Ethiopic 
languages, a class of verbs compounded from an 
invariable radical and the verb bela “to say” 
which is conjugated.**! The radical can be biliteral, 


*89In the dialect of Massaua: haldgléqé “ branler les 
dents,” haliklakdé “ s’effrayer” (Munzinger). 

**t See A. Waley and C. Armbruster The verb “to 
say” as an aucviliary in Africa and China in Bull. School 
of Oriental Studies 7. 573-6 (1934) ; for Amharic: Cohen 
Nouv. Etudes 286-301; for Tigrifia: Leslau Dac. Tna. 


triliteral and pluriliteral; its final consonant is 
voweless: bat bela “he threw himself down,” 
handn bela “to ring.” 

The compound descriptive verbs are mostly used 
for an expressive meaning: movement, noise, etc. 


a) The verbs compounded with bela have mostly 
a neutral, passive or intransitive meaning: barrag 
bela “to be scared,” talaw bela “to gleam.” The 
causative or active meaning is formed with ‘abdala 
(causative of bela): laf ‘abala “to seize,” kab 
‘abala “to make stand.” 

The conjunctions are placed immediately before 
bela: kaf ’ando bela “when he was seating,” bal 
‘andiy labal ’attom “before he looks at them.” 


B) Some of the verbs are: 

Biliterals: huh bela “to cough,” ham belé “to 
snarl at,” bal bela “ to look at,” bat bela “ to throw 
one’self down,” tam bela “to be silent,” kaf bela 
“to sit down,” dab bela “to fall.” 

Causative: laf ‘abala “to seize, snatch at,” kab 
‘abala “to make stand up,” kaf ‘abala “to make 
sit down.” 

Triliterals: hamam bela “to babble without 
rest,” hawdw bela, id., hatat bela “to be torn in 
pieces,” handn bela “to ring,” qasaé3 bela “to 
shrivel up,” balim bela “to appear suddenly,” 
tarrag bela “to be seared,” tafaf bela “to die 
suddenly,” éaéa* bela “to crack.” 

Causative: hatat ‘abala “to tear,” tarab *abala 
“to let hang down.” 

Pluriliterals (the invariable element is often 
formed by repetition of the root): sanriq bela 
“to sniffle,” taftaf bela “to spit,” karkah bela 
“to knock,” gargar bela “to roar,” farsak bela 
“to crumble,” lawas lawas bela “to glut down.” 

Causative: mankal ‘abala “to smear,” balaé- 
balaé *abala “to make glitter.” 


y) The verb bela can be combined with two 
radicals (triliteral or quadriliteral) differentiated 
by one or more phonemes,'** hataf waqdatéf bela 
“to babble incessantly,” talmah malmah bela “ to 
speak deceitfully.” 


b) Beside the element beli “to say” Tigré 


uses wada “ to make ” in the compound descriptive 
verbs : 1*° 


124-6; for Harari: Leslau Contr. har. 444 §71. For the 


usage of gal (gal) “to do” in Magrib, see W. Margais 
in JA 1933, p. 22. 

182 For Amharic, see Cohen Nouv. Etudes 300. 

183Tn Amharic the verb addrrégd “to make” is used 
only to express a transitive action (Cohen Traité 264). 
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Biliterals: gaf wada “ to shrivel,” tak wada “ to 
stand up,” zaf wida “to boast,” gah waida “to 
click.” 

Triliterals: haraér wada “to shine brightly,” 
kiliw wida “to sing beautiful songs,” gamam 
wida “to be silent,” hagak wada “to entertain,” 
barif waida “to smell,” ‘awaé wada “to roar,” 
kalah wada “ to look at,” ‘agaég wada “ to roar.” 

Pluriliterals: helalit wida “to throw in rapid 
succession,” sablal wida “to walk slowly,” taftaf 
wida “to shine,” darabrab wéida “to disperse,” 
gargab wada “to die because of weakness.” 


c) Some of the invariable radicals can be at- 


In Tigrifia gdbiru (the gerundive of gébdrd “ to make ”) 
is used in combination with the interrogative particle 
kémay “how?” and with adverbs without changing 
their meaning: déhan gabirom téwdgga‘u “they fought 
well” (Leslau Doc. Tna. 86). A similar use of the verb 
“to make” occurs in Yemenite fi'il bahd tfos “er 
schnappt sie ihm weg” (eig. “ machte mit ihr: packe!), 
fvil bahad ndug “er schmiss sie hin” (Goitein Jemenica 


p. 1). 


tached to a verb and are even used beside the verb: 
mankal *abala “to smear” beside mankéla, éaqat 
‘abdlaé “to press” beside dagta, qanas belé “to 
arise” beside gansd, gaddam bela “to go on” 
beside tagaéddama. 


§ 41. Compound expressions 


a) The verb bela or wida can be combined with 
an independent verb or noun to express a single 
action : *** ‘abbe bela “he refused ” (literally “he 
said: I refuse ”), nasa bela “he sent free” (liter- 
ally “he said: he is free”), galb wida “to de- 
sire” (qalb “heart”), garu wada “to heed” 
(garu “his affair”), kan bela “to take away” 
(kan “beyond ”). 

b) Any other verb can be combined with a noun 
to express a single action or situation: ’ag nds’a 
“to shake hands,” tarig ba’a “to make a vow,” 


galhit gi’a “to fall dead.” 


+84 For Amharic, see Cohen Traité 274; for Tigrifia: 
Leslau Doc. Tna. 126. 





CHINESE IMPERIAL DESIGNATIONS 
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IN DESIGNATING its rulers, Chinese usage varies 
greatly from that of the occident, so that it is very 
easy to commit gross errors in employing Chinese 
names for rulers. It is often a real problem to 
discover some Chinese designation that is used by 
the Chinese in the same way that occidental desig- 
nations are used, so that it may be assimilated to 
occidental usage without misleading occidental 
readers. In this paper I shall summarize the con- 
clusions to which I have been driven as a result 
of several years occupied in translating Chinese 
history. Herein I am not blaming any individuals 
—I myself have been guilty of many practices that 
I here criticize. 

In 221 B.c., when the major part of what is now 
China Proper was for the first time united under 
one rule, the victorious King of the state of Tsin 
adopted a new title for the supreme ruler of the 
country, namely huang-di £247. This title has ever 
since been used to denote the Chinese sovereign.* 


1 Cf, &. Chavannes, Memoires historiques, II, 127. Cha- 
vannes translated huang-di as “ souverain empereur ” in 


He used this title for the purpose of signalling the 
fact that he had risen to a condition above that of 
the rulers in all other Chinese states. These rulers 
had styled themselves Wang + (usually and cor- 
rectly translated as “king”), hence the proper 
(and usual) translation for huang-di is “ emperor.” 
In English, “emperor” means “a title of sover- 
eignty considered superior to that of king” (ac- 
cording to the Ozford Dictionary). This King of 


Tsin was so well aware of the importance and 


. order to be able to retain “empereur” for the earlier 


title di #F. Such a practice seems logically indefensible, 
since an emperor who is not a sovereign is no emperor. 

Chinese emperors have also borne the ancient religious 
title, Son of Heaven. But this titie was used also by the 
Jou rulers, who merely styled themselves Kings. “ Son 
of Heaven” is not used with any imperial name to indi- 
cate particular emperors and is not a part of the official 
name and title given to emperors, which name and title 
is stated in full at the beginning of the chapters of 
annals devoted to the emperors in the standard histories. 

I am using Gardner’s modification of the Wade romani- 
zation, but changing the Wade final -ih to -zh. Cf. JAOS 
61 (1941), 215, n. 1. 
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uniqueness of his accomplishment that he styled 
himself Shzh Huang-di, lit., “the First Emperor.” 

From the above facts it follows inevitably that 
previous to the First Emperor there were no em- 
perors in China and before the third century B. c. 
there was no “ empire.”* But it is by no means 
uncommon to find, in occidental accounts of the 
Jou and earlier periods, the terms “emperor” and 
“empire.”* Such a use is an anachronism. Ana- 
chronisms of this sort are frequently found in in- 
ferior Chinese works and may be tolerated in earlier 
occidental works, since the real facts of Chinese 
history and language have not always been well 
understood, but I see no justification in per- 
petuating errors. 

The reason for this error seems to be that the 
Chinese word di has two different meanings. (1) It 
is commonly used instead of the phrase huang,-di 
34 —an ellipsis quite characteristic of Chinese 
style. In such cases, di should properly be trans- 
lated as “emperor.” (2) But in other cases, di is 
definitely not ellipsis for hwang,-di. Under such 
circumstances, it is an error to translate it as 
“emperor.” The commonest example of such an 
erroneous translation is the Chinese name for the 
most popular among the ancient gods of the five 
colors, Huangs-di Tif, which name is usually 
translated as “the Yellow Emperor.” But if T’sin 
Shzh Huang-di, the First Emperor of the Tsin 
dynasty, was really the first emperor, there cannot 
have been any emperors before him. The word dt 
anciently denoted a great god; by euhemerization 
these gods became ancient rulers, so that in this 
use the word di came to denote a sovereign. In 
ancestor worship, the deceased rulers of a state 
moreover became the gods of the state, so that a 


* There are three exceptions. Since the Tsin conquest 
of all China threw its shadow ahead, there were in 288, 
286, and 257 B.c. proposals to divide up China under 
two (or three) supreme rulers, who were to be called the 
‘ Eastern Di,’ ‘ Western Di,’ ‘ Central Di,’ and ‘ Northern 
Di’; these plans were however each abandoned. Since 
each of these di was to be superior to kings, the trans- 
lation “emperor ” is suitable for di in these exceptional 
cases. Previous to this time, there was no real empire 
in China. Cf. D. Bodde, China’s First Unifier, pp. 128 f. 

* For example, Legge and others use “emperor” as 
the title of Yao, Shin, and Yii; ef. his Chinese Classics, 
vol. III, p. 15 et passim. Chavannes follows his example 
in his Memoires historiques I, 25, 98, 176, 188, etc. 
According to Chavannes’ translation of the Shzh-ji, the 
Chinese sovereigns were entitled “emperor” until the Jou 
dynasty conquered” the Yin, whereupon the conquering 
line took the lower title, “ king”! 


deceased king was called a dt. Since the sover- 
eign of China has been entitled huang,-dt (em- 
peror) for two millenniums, it was natural for 
unthinking westerners to interpret all these ancient 
di as emperors, especially as some Chinese scholars 
do not take care to avoid anachronisms and make 
no distinction between hwang,-di and dt. Such a 
translation however betrays an ignorance of Chi- 
nese history or an inexactness of thought that is 
the antithesis of scholarship. 

As a substitute for this erroneous translation of 
di, in cases where huang,-di is not meant, I sug- 
gest the English word “ Lord ” in its Biblical sense. 
Such phrases as “the Yellow Lord,” “the Red 
Lord,” “Lord Yao,” ete., are good English. The 
word “lord” moreover conveniently expresses the 
ambiguity of di, which denotes either a divine being 
or a euhemerized ruler. This word also provides 
an attractive translation for the term Shang-di— 
“the Lord on High,” which phrase also possesses 
a convenient ambiguity, denoting either a mono- 
theistic God or the highest of many gods.* The 
word “lord” is sometimes used also to translate 
other lower Chinese titles. But in translating titles 
we cannot expect a one-to-one correspondence be- 
tween Chinese and English words; the word “lord ” 
is moreover used in English to denote both the 
highest of all rulers and some very low ones. Occi- 
dental scholarship has now progressed to the point 
where it is no longer necessary to confuse two 
distinct meanings of the word di: one in which it 
is short for huwang,-di and should be translated 
“emperor,” and another, which cannot be equated 
with huang,-di, in which sense it may be translated 
“god” or “lord.” ® 

There has also been confusion in the occidental 
use of the various designations for Chinese em- 
perors. Huang-dt, “emperor,” is the imperial title 


* During the Han period, the term Shang-di was plural, 
being equated with the ‘five di’; the term tai-yi #o— 
(the Supreme One) took the place of Shang-di to denote 
the highest god. Cf. Han-shu 25 A: 17b. Wang Mang 
seems to have returned to the classical usage, which 
conceived of one Lord on High identical with huang-tien 
HAR: cf. Han-shu 99B: 10a. 

° A correlative to the erroneous translation of di as 
“emperor ” before the third century B.c. is the trans- 
lation of tien-hsia FUP as “empire.” After 211 B.c., 
this translation is correct; before that date, without an 
emperor there could lave been no empire, hence some 
other translation must be found. Terms like “ the 
country,” “the world,” “the whole country,” etc. are 
available. 
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of office. In addition, emperors were each given a 
(posthumous) name (shzh #%), usually bestowed 
upon each one after his death, but sometimes 
adopted earlier. During his life-time, an emperor 
was known by some such term as “the present 
ruler 4 _- ”° or by the name of his year-period, 
e. g., Kang-hsi Huang-dt. For the most famous of 
Former Han emperors, this shzh was Hsiao-wu 
3K . In addition, many emperors were also post- 
humously given a temple name, miao-hao JOA Rt 
(originally so called because it was the name of 
this individual emperor’s funerary temple at the 
capital), which for Hsiao-wu Huang-di was Shzh- 
dzung 4-2. An emperor also chose one or more 
year-periods, nien-hao, to denote the years of his 
reign. He had a surname, hsing (the Han sur- 
name was Liu #i]), and a given name, called his 
hui ##@ (Hsiao-wu Huang-di’s given name was Che 
4). In reverence, this given name was tabued 
(since in accordance with Confucian ideas of pro- 
priety, a given name is used only by a superior), 
hence the term hwi (lit., “ avoided”) to denote an 
imperial given name.’ Some emperors also had a 
‘style, just as did other gentlemen, sometimes 
also other ‘fancy names.’ Sometimes an emperor 
changed his given name —a privilege employed 
by Chinese generally but denied to occidentals — 
Hsiao-hsiian Huang-di of the Former Han dynasty 
originally had the given name Bing-yi j#@B.,, but, 
after he ascended the throne, changed it to Sin 
#J, in order that people should not be punished 
for using the common words bing and yi. 

The aforementioned terms, huang-di, the shzh, 
the miao-hao, and the nien-hao have all been called 
titles. It is however evident that they are quite 
different from one another and should be dis- 
tinguished. In order to aid in clearness, I shall 
arbitrarily restrict the name “title” to the first 
of these, huang-di or “emperor.” This is the only 
one that was a title of office. The others were all 
the personal property of individual emperors or 
belonged to the years of his reign, so I shall call 
them “names,” not “titles,” for they are more 


* This is the term used by the historian Sz-ma Tsien 
for Hsiao-wu Huang-di in the title of the annals devoted 
to this emperor, found in his original table of contents 
to the Shzh-ji (cf. 130: 33 in Takigawa’s ed.), because 
this Emperor was still alive when the book was written. 

7 Anciently, boards were hung up in places where 
literati might gather, on which were written the tabued 
given names of the emperors and also the synonyms to 
be used instead of these names; cf. Dubs, History of the 
Former Han Dynasty, vol. II, ch. viii, app. I. 


like occidental personal names than like titles of 
nobility. 

In occidental usage, an imperial or kingly title 
is used with the given name of the ruler, e. g., King 
George, Emperor Napoleon. To Chinese thought, 
such a usage would be highly disrespectful and 
would constitute lese majesty if that ruler or his 
dynasty was still ruling.* Chinese usage employs 
the imperial (or other noble) title of office only 
with (and following) the ruler’s posthumous name 
or, in special cases, with and following the year- 
period of a reign. A, year-period is moreover only 
used with the imperial title when that ruler has 
had only one year-period in his whole reign. 

Year-periods (nien-hao) are phrases of a liter- 
ary or auspicious nature, such as “flourishing 
peace /#,” “brilliant virtue ##,” “the yellow 
dragon [period] BH,” etc. The name for a period 
of years is not a really suitable designation for a 
ruler. Most emperors had more than one year- 
period. The third Tang emperor, for example, 
established fourteen year-periods in the thirty-four 
years of his reign, for a time changing the name 
of the period every year. Occasionally year-periods 
were even changed several times a year. (Year- 
periods seem originally to have been changed be- 


® When tabu is not violated (i.e., when referring to 
a ruler of a preceding dynasty or a ruler of a region 
not that of the writer), the imperial (or a noble) title 
may be used preceding the given name of a ruler, e. g., 
“ Hsiao-ho Huang-di Jao HANS HSE ” (found in the 
Ji-gu-go ed.’s table of contents as the title of ch. IV of 
the Hou-Han-shu). Since, in Chinese, modifiers precede 
the word they modify, the given name, when it thus 
follows the title of office, must be in apposition with or 
a predicate of that title, and cannot be translated as 
used with the title. We must then translate the above 
phrase, “ Emperor Hsiao-ho, [given name] Jao.” (This 
interpretation is confirmed by the fact that in this 
chapter-title, the word “ Jao” is printed in small type, 
separating it from the rest of the phrase; in the first 
words of that chapter, which detail the emperor’s names, 
the word hui 3@ separates the word Jao from the pre- 
ceding four words.) 

Most “Imperial Annals” in the standard histories 
begin by reciting the various names of the ruler treated. 
They occur in the following standard order: temple 
name, posthumous name, title of office, given name, and 
style (if any). The word hui separates the given name 
from the preceding title. Thereafter the given name is 
rarely mentioned. The imperial surname is usually men- 
tioned only with the first ruler of a dynasty and is 
understood with the other given names, just as with the 
surname of English kings. Chinese etiquette has pre- 
vented a given name from ever being used as the correct 
designation of a ruler by his subjects or inferiors. 
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cause thereby large numbers of years in a period 
were avoided, thereby not requiring any large 
count of years and magically lengthening a ruler’s 
life. Auspicious names were also supposed to have 
magical influence.) It is then evident that the 
term “reign-title”’ which is sometimes used to 
translate nien-hao, is quite inapppropriate and 
inexact. This interpretation seems to have arisen 
from an occidental misunderstanding of Chinese 
usage, together with a lack of attention to Chinese 
history previous to the 14th century.° The practice 
of frequent changes in the year-period put an 
undue strain upon people’s memories, so that, 
when Sung Confucianism freed intelligent people 
from belief in magic, Chinese good sense showed 
itself in that, during the last two dynasties, the 
name of the year-period was changed only with the 
reign. In such cases, the name of the year-period 
could be (and was) used to denote an emperor.”° 
For example, the T'sing-shzh-gao (25:1a) calls 
the last Tsing emperor “ Hsiian-tung Huang-di 
Hts.” It is merely necessary to understand 
that Hsiian-tung was only the name of the year- 
period used during his reign in order to com- 
prehend that the above phrase does not mean 
“Emperor Hsiian-tung” and is merely an ellipsis 
for “the Emperor of the Hsiian-tung period.” 
This phrase is also translated acceptably as “the 
Hsiian-tung Emperor.” Careful occidental writers 
similarly do not write “Emperor Meiji,” but only 
“the Meiji Emperor.” Then “ Kang-hsi” or 
“Emperor Kang-hsi” to denote this Tsing em- 
peror is incorrect and misleading, since it is in- 
evitably interpreted by occidental readers on the 
analogy of “Emperor William” or “King Leo- 


°H. A. Giles, in his Chinese-English Dictionary, Table 
III, erroneously heads his list of year-periods, “ Title 
of Reign.” Giles was misled by the Ming and Tsing prac- 
tise; if he had paid careful attention to the many nien- 
hao of the emperors he lists, he could have seen that his 
translation for nien-hao is quite unsuitable. 

*°The practice of using a year-period to denote an 
emperor when that ruler had only one year-period in his 
reign began in Han times. The rebels against Wang 
Mang set up as emperor one of their generals who was 
a scion of the Han imperial house, Liu Hsiian Zi] ¥, 
who was eventually degraded to the position of King of 
Huai-yang YEE, by which title he is sometimes 
known. As emperor, he named his year-period Geng-shzh 
(“A New Deal”). Since he was captured and killed 
within two years after taking the throne and was never 
given a posthumous name, he came to be called the Geng- 
shzh Emperor 38 #45 # (this phrase is found in Han-ji 
30: 18b). 


pold.” Kang-hsi was not the name or designation 
of this ruler; it was merely the name for the 
period of years during which he ruled. If year- 
periods are used to name Tsing emperors, what 
can be done about Tang and Sung emperors, who 
used many year-periods ? 

The only other imperial designation used by 
Chinese with the imperial title of office is the post- 
humous name (shzh). These posthumous names 
are used as adjectives, supposedly describing the 
deceased ruler, e. g.. “the Eminent Emperor 
mei.’ “the Filial and Military Emperor 
ARH,” etc. The ancients compiled lists of 
posthumous names specifying the meanings of 
each, for the use of the ministers who were to 


_ propose suitable names for their deceased rulers. 


In Jou times, such posthumous names were regu- 
larly given to nobles, especially to kings. A name 
consisting of only one word was usually considered 
sufficient. After the first Han emperor, the word 
hsiao (filial) was regularly prefixed to this single 
word, so that the imperial posthumous name con- 
sisted of two words; commonly however only the 
second word was used, so that the full phrase 
Hsiao-wu Huang-di was shortened to Wu-di. Since 
the di in the phrase means “emperor,” such 
designations as “ Emperor Wu-di,” which are not 
uncommon in occidental works, are abominable 
pleonasms.*? 

As time went on, each dynasty wished to imply 
that its rulers were greater than those of pre- 
ceding dynasties, so that these posthumous names 
were gradually lengthened. In Tang times, post- 
humous names varied from four to six words, 
finally settling down to a mode of five words. But 
Ming emperors were often given seventeen words 
in their posthumous names and in the Tsing 
period, these names ranged from twenty-one to 
twenty-four words! Such a name is too long for 
ordinary use; as a result, Chinese historians have 
usually designated emperors by their temple names 


11 A designation such as “ Wu Di” for this ruler is 
moreover objectionable, since non-sinologists may easily 
confuse the di denoting “ emperor ” with one of its many 
homonyms, such as the given name of the philosopher 
Mo Di, thus concluding that this ruler’s given name 
was Di! The word “emperor ” has become so well estab- 
lished as the translation of di that this Chinese word 
had best always be translated, even tho the conciseness 
of Chinese phraseology is thereby lost. The genius of 
literary Chinese is conciseness; that of English is clear- 
ness and ready understandability, which latter important 
characteristic is often sacrificed by the Chinese language. 
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instead of by their posthumous names. In ordi- 
nary usage, these posthumous names are also 
shortened to a usable length.** 

Occidental usage requires the designation of a 
ruler by his title of office along with one chosen 
personal name or names, e.g., Emperor Francis 
Joseph. But Chinese usage forbids any use of a 
ruler’s personal name. Of his other designations, 
only his posthumous name is used with the impe- 
rial title by exact Chinese writers in a manner 
similar to occidental usage, so that it is the only 
designation suitable for use in the ordinary occi- 
dental form, “ Emperor So-and-so.” 

Present occidental usage is quite confused and 
unclear about correct usage. It is not uncommon 
to see the phrase, “ Emperor Kang-hsi” or “ Kang- 
hsi,” so that occidental readers think this ruler’s 
name was Kang-hsi. Such was however not any 
of his names; he should be called Emperor Ren. 
Occidental writers, who wish to employ a usage 
similar to that for occidental rulers, can most 
properly designate a Chinese ruler by his imperial 
title of office and the commonly used word in his 
posthumous name. Such a shortened form of that 
name, used as an untranslated word, is the only 
name suitable for assimilation to occidental usage. 

An empress or other lady of the imperial harem 
has primarily been designated in Chinese by the 
name of her own clan, to distinguish her from 
other ladies of the same emperor. Her maiden 
surname then usually precedes her own title of 
rank; sometimes (in a more exact and fuller 
usage) it follows her title and is followed by the 
Chinese word for a clan-name, shzh. Her name 
may also be preceded by the name of her husband. 


12 The occidental writer can only follow Chinese usage 
and must search for the commonly used abbreviation of 
each particular posthumous name. Sometimes this ab- 
breviated form will be found in the historian’s summary 
of a reign at the end of the annals devoted to this ruler. 
In Tang times, one or two of the first words in the 
posthumous name was sometimes used: the Grand Ex- 
emplar (Tai-deung 74%) is called Emperor Wen 3€ 
(Jiu Tang-shu 3: 12u [the “ Bo-na-ben ” ed.]); the Cen- 
tral Exemplar (Jung-dzung HAs%) is called Emperor 
Hsiao-ho AEFI] (ibid., 7: 10a) ; and the Penetrating Ex- 
emplar (Rui-dzung Ft) is called Emperor Hsiian-jeng 
SH (ibid., 7: 17a). The Subtle Exemplar (Hsiian- 

zung KF) is commonly known as Emperor Ming RB. 
On the other hand, Ming and Tsing emperors were com- 
monly called by the last word in their posthumous names, 
The last Tsing emperor, however, who is still living, was 
given no posthumous name, so can be referred to only 
by his year-period. 


Thus the famous Tang imperial concubine of 
Emperor Ming, who committed suicide in 756, is 
called, in the Jiw Tang-shu (at the beginning of 
her biography), “Hsiian-dzung Yang Guet-fet 
KBAR” and (more fully) in the Sin 
Tang-shu, “Hstian-dzung CGuei-fet Yang-shzh 

SAU KK.” Hsiian-dzung was the temple 
name of her husband. Gwuei-fet was her own title 
of rank. Yang was her maiden surname, so that 
it cannot be used in English as her own name. 
We must then translate in both cases, “The Hon- 
ored Consort née Yang of the Subtle Exemplar, 
[Emperor Ming].” When she is called “ Yang 
Guei-fei” in English, her title is used as if it 
were her given name — but the given names of 
modest Chinese ladies are so rarely used that a 
son frequently does not even know the given name 
of his own mother! 

Empresses were sometimes also awarded a post- 
humous name, which is placed after her husband’s 
name and before her own maiden surname. For 
example, one of the famous Later Han empresses 
is named concisely “Ho Hsi Teng Huang-hou 
hui Sui #JIZABS BRR.” Some research is 
necessary in order to decipher this designation as 
“The Empress Hsi of [Emperor Hsiao]-ho, née 
Deng, whose given name was Sui.” Calling her 
“Empress Deng” is misleading, since this desig- 
nation is readily understood to be identical with 
such an occidental designation as “ Queen Mary.” 
Her given name was not Deng, but Sui. Since 
Chinese given names are not used in designating 
empresses, we can only call her by her post- 
humous name, as “ Empress Hsi” or indicate her 
maiden surname by such a form as “the Empress 
née Deng.” But we ought not to call her “ Empress 
Deng.” 

In addition to the foregoing title and names, 
many (but not all) emperors have been given a 
temple name (miao-hao). This name has always 
consisted of only two Chinese words, hence it has 
been the most convenient designation for most 
rulers and has been used more frequently in Chi- 
nese writings than any other one. The first of 
these two words in such a name is an adjective, 
characterizing the individual; the second word is 
either dzu jl or dzung $2. Dzuw (founder) is 
usually used in the temple name of the first em- 
peror in a dynasty and for his important ancestors ; 
dzung (exemplar)** is used for all the other em- 


18 Hou-Han-shu 10 A: 14a. 
** This elegant translation was suggested to me by 
Professor J. J. L. Duyvendak. 
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perors. The meaning of a temple name indicates 
that it is not a personal name; the second word in 
such a name indicates the place and function of 
this individual in the dynastic ancestral line, 
while the first word distinguishes him from 
others. The founder of the dynasty is usually 
called the Gao-dzu or the Tai-dzu, so that there 
has been either a Gao-dzu or a Tat-dzu for every 
dynasty since the Sui and for many before that 
time.** The temple name is thus attributive in its 
nature. In order to express the full meaning of a 
temple name it is necessary to use it along with 
the name of the dynasty. Tang Tai-dzu FRAT 
is then “the Grand Exemplar of the Tang dynasty ” 
—a temple name indeed does not make sense with- 
out the name of the dynasty (implied or ex- 
pressed). The Chinese use of temple names 
without the name of the dynasty is merely a case 
of the ellipsis so characteristic of Chinese style. 

In employing a temple name, an occidental 
writer must conform both to Chinese usage and to 
occidental style—he should not use a form of desig- 
nation impossible in Chinese and he should not use 
a form that would inevitably be interpreted wrongly 
because of parallel occidental usage. In Chinese, 
a temple name is not joined with the imperial title 
of office ;?® consequently the form “ Emperor Tai- 
dzung,” often found in occidental writings, is 
quite incorrect. 

The attributive nature of a temple name more- 
over demands that in English it be preceded by 
the definite article. A temple name, such as De- 
dzung #5 (the Virtuous Exemplar), is of the 


1° The use of temple names began in Han times, in 
imitation of the practice thought to have been employed 
by the first Chinese dynasties. The first Han emperor, 
Emperor Gao #53 %ff7, was known as the Gao-deu 
yi - The Han dynasty did not give temple names to 
all its emperors, but only to the greatest of them, for 
whom special temples were erected; the others merely 
had posthumous names. Han rulers are usually referred 
to (except for the first one) by the shortened form of 
their posthumous names. 

1¢There are apparent exceptions; since the temple 
name precedes the posthumous name and the latter is 
followed by the imperial title of office, it is possible to 
omit the second of these three and follow the temple name 
by the imperial title, as in the phrase Tai-dzung Huang- 
di (Liao-shzh 55: 2b [“ Bo-na pen.” ed.]. Cf. also Liao- 
shzh 10: 2b). In such a case, however, the two binoms 
are in apposition and must be translated, “ The Grand 
Exemplar and Emperor.” Ignorant Chinese scholars have 
however sometimes made the same mistake in this matter 
as have occidental scholars and have used a temple name 
with the imperial title of office. Such a usage is never 
found in the best Chinese writings. 


same nature as the English phrases, “the Father 
of his country,” or “ [Charles] the Wise,” which 
expressions are never used without a “the” (ex- 
cept in direct address, etc.). Then, if a temple 
name is used in ordinary discourse, it should al- 
ways be prefixed by the definite article. (This 
usage has the added advantage of succinctly dis- 
tinguishing a temple name from a posthumous 
name.) The fact that the Chinese language does 
not have any definite article does not relieve an 
occidental writer from using the article in a trans- 
lation, when the meaning requires it. It is defi- 
nitely bad to omit the definite article in such an 
English sentence as, “ He talked with [the] Khan,” 
altho “Khan” is not originally an English word. 
Because his readers are mostly unfamiliar with the 
meanings of Chinese words and so cannot see his 
mistakes, a writer of English is not relieved from 
the obligation of using proper English phrase- 
ology. A term such as “Tai-dzung” inevitably 
appears as a personal name to the non-sinological 
occidental reader, for whom sinologists write. But 
it is anything’ but a personal name; its distinctive 
meaning should be indicated by invariably using 
the definite article with it.?’ . 

Such a phrase as “ Tang Tai-dzung” instead of 
“the Tai-dzung of the Tang dynasty” is moreover 
not English but Chinese. The non-sinologist is 
likely to understand it as denoting a person with 
the surname Tang and the given name Tai-dzung. 
English style is careful to distinguish proper names 
from other kinds of appellations by omitting the 
definite article with the former or by some other 
device. Chinese, with its rule that attributives 
precede the words they modify, can indicate rela- 
tionships by position ; English cannot do so. When 
a sinologist writes in an occidental language, he 
has no right to use Chinese word order in his sen- 
tences, and so he should not use it in such a phrase 
as Tang Tai-dzung. One cardinal principle of 
Chinese literary style is compactness; as a result, 
even the best Chinese sentences may require care- 
ful thought in order to be understood. The funda- 
mental principle of good English style is on the 
other hand clearness and ease of comprehension, 
so that “he who runs may read.” Since the prin- 


17 Then my own usage of “ Kao-tsu” in the first vol- 
ume of my translation, The History of the Former Han 
Dynasty, is incorrect. Like other occidental writers, 
I followed Chinese usage and sinological precedents with- 
out carefully considering the demands of the English 
language. In this article I attempt to make amends for 
this error. In later volumes, I have corrected this matter. 
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ciples of these two languages often conflict, in 
writing English, compactness must be sacrificed 
to clearness, and the necessary additional words 
inserted to make implied relationships plain. 
Because temple names may look queer with the 
definite article and because untranslated Chinese 
words, when not names of persons or places, be- 
come nonsense to the non-sinological reader, I pre- 
fer to translate all temple names. There is little 
likelihood that many imperial temple names will 
become so well understood in occidental languages 


that they may be left untranslated. Posthumous 
names may be left untranslated for use with the 
imperial title as the designation of a ruler. Any 
translation of a temple name must unfortunately 
be inadequate and, to a certain extent, arbitrary. 
I believe nevertheless that even an awkward trans- 
lation of such terms is better for the non-sinological 
reader than none. In order to indicate what may 
be done, I append a list of the emperors in the last 
two dynasties, with tentative translations of their 
names. 





DESIGNATIONS FOR EMPERORS OF THE Mina Dynasty 7° 


By Temple Names By Posthumous Names By Year—periods 


The Granda Founder > jill 

(none) 
The Perfeot Founder }7x Jill 
The Benevolent Exemplar {<4 
The Disseminating Bxemplar‘H 57: 
The Heroio Exemplar #5% 


Emperor Gao jf} 
Emperor Hui if 
Emperor Wen 30 
Emperor Jao f% 
Emperor Jang & 
Emperor Rui #& 


the Hung—m jit jt Emperor (1868-06) 
the Gien-wen #t3x Emperor (1899-1402) 
the Yung-lo 4 Emperor (1408-24) 
the Hung-hsi #EBE Emperor (1425) 

the Siien—d6 ‘FJ Emperor (1426-85) 


used two year—periods, Jeng—tung FEE 
and Tien-shun Fifi (1486-49, 1457-64) 


the Jing-tai 43 Emperor (1450-6) 
the Cheng-hua px {t Emperor (1465-87) 
the Hung—jzh 4) #4 Emperor (1488-1505) 
the Jeng-d6 jf Emperor (1606-21) 
the Jia-dzing 33 Emperor (1522-66) 
the Lung-ching fj g Emperor (1567-72) 
the Wan-li Emperor (1578-1619) 
the Tai-chang #¢— Bmperor (1620) 

the Tien-chi 3 Emperor (1621-7) 
the Chung—jeng #:fjj Emperor (1628-44) 


(none) 

The Model Exemplar 3 57¢ 
The Filial Exemplar #7 
The Martial Exemplar fii 
The Bpochal Exemplar {it 
The Majestic Exemplar f#%5- 
The Godlike Exemplar jp} 3% 
The Splendid Exemplar 3¢ 3% 
The Glorious Bxemplar #42 


Emperor Jing, & 
Emperor Shun fifi 
Emperor Jing, 5; 
Emperor Yi $F 

Emperor Su #ij 

Emperor Juang Fi 
Emperor Hsien A 
Emperor Jeng A 
Emperor Jé 7 

Emperor Juang-lie #7} 


Tue Tstna Dynasty 


Emperor Gao #2 if 
Emperor Wen 3€ 


The Grand Founder Aji 
The Grand Bxemplar K- 


the Tien-ming #fr Emperor (1616-26) 


used two year-periods, Tien-tsung Ki# 
and Chung-d6 #+/# (1627-48) 


the Shun-jzh ij; Bmperor (1644-61) 
the Kang-hsi /€B& Emperor (1662-1722) 
the Yung-Jeng FETE Emperor (1728-35) 
the Chien-lung #/[#% Mmperor (1786-06) 
the Jia-ching pt Emperor (1796-1820) 
the Dao-guang 34 Emperor (1821-60) 
the Hsien-feng jt 4 Emperor (1851-60) 


The Epochal Founder {itjil 

The Sage Founder I ji, 

The Epochal Exemplar {it 

The Eminent Bxemplar js 42 

The Benevolent Exemplar {-5 
The Disseminating Exemplar ‘47; 
The Blegant Exemplar 52 


Emperor Jang #& 
Emperor Ren {= 
Emperor Hsien, * 
Emperor Shun fi 
Emperor Rui % 
Emperor Cheng fu 


Emperor Hsien, #4 


The Majestic Exemplar fi Emperor Yi # the Tung-jzh ffj}} Emperor (1862-74) 
The Virtuous Exemplar fein Emperor Jing the Gueng-sii 3¢-"§Emperor (1875-1908) 
(none) (none) the Siian-tung #E Emperor (1909-1C) 


Charts 3 $B +43, nos. 17 and 18, and checked with the 
opening words in Ming-shzh chaps. 1, 4, 5, 8, 10, 11, 13, 


*® Taken from the “ Harvard-Yenching Institute Mono- 
graph Series, Supplement no. 1, Chinese Chronological 
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To sum up the conclusions of this discussion: 
the term “emperor” should be used only when 
interpreting the Chinese huang-di and so should 
be confined to the period after the fourth cen- 
tury B.c. Chinese emperors have had, in addi- 
tion to this imperial title of office, a temple 
name, a posthumous name, a surname, a given 
name, sometimes a style and fancy names, and 
one or more year-periods. These various names 
should be carefully distinguished in English writ- 
ing. There are three correct ways of designating 
a Chinese emperor in English: (1) by his post- 
humous name following the imperial title, e. g., 
Emperor Ren; (2) by his temple name preceded 
by the definite article and without the imperial 


15, 16, 17, 19, 20, 22, 23 and T'sing-shzh-gao chaps. 1, 2, 


4, 6, 9, 10, 16, 17, 20, 21, 23, 25, using the terminology 
in the history where there is disagreement. The dates 
are those of the year-periods, not of the reigns; since 


title of office (best when with the name of the 
dynasty), e.g., the Benevolent Exemplar of the 
Tsing dynasty or the Ren-dzung (temple names 
had best be translated), not Emperor Ren-dzung ; 
and (3) by his year-period when it modifies the 
imperial title, e.g., the Emperor of the Kang-hsi 
period or the Kang-hsi Emperor (for Ming and 
Tsing emperors only), not Kang-hsi or Emperor 
Kang-hsi. The above principles apply also to names 
of nobles and to names of imperial and noble 
ladies. Only by adhering strictly to conventions 
prescribed by good usage, can these various Chi- 
nese names be distinguished and their character 
indicated clearly to occidental readers. 


the remainder of the calendar year after an emperor’s 
death was considered to belong to the deceased emperor, 
Chinese reigns have nearly always begun actually in the 
year preceding the first full calendar year of the reign, 
i.e., a year before that in this list. 





CHINESE AND THAI KIN NUMERATIVES 


Pavut K. BENEDICT 


KIN NUMERATIVES (KN) may be defined as terms 
employed in listing the birth-order of a series of 
uncles, aunts, brothers, sisters, sons, daughters, or 
the like. KN are characteristic of the Chinese 
nomenclature, but elsewhere are almost exclusively 
confined to systems which have come under Chinese 
influence. In many instances we have linguistic 
evidence of borrowing from Chinese, either directly 
or indirectly, and in general the process of diffu- 
sion is exceptionally well marked. Our attention 
here is directed toward the Thai phenomena, but 
with full annotations on related features elsewhere 
in southeastern Asia. 

The best known Chinese KN are the following 
set, which were in use at the earliest period of the 
Classical language: po 1 or méng wh “1st” or 
“eldest,” chung 4p “2nd” (cognate with chung 
“middle”), shu #X “3rd,” and chi 4 “4th” or 
“youngest.” These KN were applied most com- 
monly, though not exclusively, to a series of 
brothers or sons, and were also used in other con- 
nections, e.g. chi chih 4e4§ “little finger” (in 
the I Li). An interesting example of the use of 
this set of KN in repetition is found in the Tso 
Chuan: a certain Kao Hsin #3 had eight sons, 
who were named, in order of birth, Po Fén {(#, 


3 


Chung K‘an {$#§, Shu Hsien $A, Chi Chung 
4h, Po Hu 1A, Chung Hsiung {pF , Shu Pao 
ALF, and Chi Li 4398 (the last four with names 
of animals). Po and shw have since been re- 
stricted to the meanings “ father’s eldest brother ” 
and “father’s younger brother,” respectively, i. e. 
one’s own father conventionally has come to be 
regarded as the “2nd” (chung) of a series of 
brothers. None of this set of KN can be traced 
in Thai ov other non-Chinese languages. 

More interesting from the present point of view, 
however, is the employment of Chinese numerals 
as KN. This usage is especially characteristic of 
the modern dialects, yet must be of considerable 
antiquity in China. Boodberg cites an especially 
striking example from the 6th century, in the 
persecution of a certain prince Huan by his brother 
Kao Yang on the pretext that the KN of the 
prince, namely chi “ 7th,” fulfilled a prophecy that 
“that which will destroy the house of Kao will be 
black-robed” (ch% “7th” = ch ¥ “lacquer” 
= “black”).? For the modern Mandarin dialect, 


1 Vide Couvreur, under po 4A. 
*P. A. Boodberg, Marginalia to the Histories of the 
Northern Dynasties, HJAS 4 (1939), p. 272. 
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Giles cites lao érh 347. “familiar mode of ad- 
dress to the second son of a family,” a-san f= 
or san érh =58 “third son or daughter.” The 
writer has first-hand data only on the Cantonese 
dialect.2 Cantonese has several series of the type 
represented by tai ko 7BF “eldest brother,” 
yi ko “2nd brother,” sam ko “3rd brother, etc., 
with tai # “big” substituted for yat “1.” Serv- 
ants are commonly named a-yi faj— “2nd,” a-sam 
“3rd,” a-sei “4th,” or a-ng “5th,” according to 
their order of birth in their own families. For 
members of the family, however, these names 
ordinarily are given only from the sixth child and 
on, viz. a-louk “6th,” a-ch‘at “th,” a-pat “ 8th,” 
a-kéu “9th,” a-sép “10th,” a-yat Py— “11th,” 
sip-yi --= “12th,” etc. Note that a-ydt rather 
than sdip-ydt --—. is applied to the eleventh child. 
The Po-pei f#Q dialect of Kwangsi province has 
curious diminutive formations involving conso- 
nantal and tonal mutation, e.g. a-ts‘at “7th,” 
a-ts‘an “my little 7th” (mon petit septiéme) ; 
a-ni “2nd,” a-nin “my little 2nd”; a-lek “ 6th,” 
a-long “my little 6th”; these parallel formations 
of the type pak 1 “uncle,” a-pang “my little 
uncle.” * 

The Chinese numerical KN have been borrowed 
either directly or indirectly by a number of tribes 
within the immediate Chinese culture-sphere. Lisu, 
a Tibeto-Burman language of Yiinnan, has the fol- 
lowing set: ta (ta “big”), lye (liang “2”), sa 
(san “3”), si (ssi “4”), wu (wu “5”), lu (liu 
“6”), ch% (ch “7”), pa (pa “8”), chyu (chiu 
“9”), and si (shih “10”). These KN, when 
applied to daughters, are prefixed with the element 
mo “daughter.” * Lolopho, another Tibeto-Burman 
language of Yiinnan, applies the Chinese KN only 
to daughters (nd), viz. nd & (érh = “2”), né sa, 
no sd, nd wo, né 16.6 The modern Mandarin forms 
of the Lisu and Lolopho terms show that this 
borrowing is of recent date. 

A different kind of diffusion is reflected in the 
KN employed by two tribes of northern Tonkin.’ 


*Cantonese data supplied by Mr. Leung Shau-yan, 
Washington, D. C., and Mr. Wu King-lui, New Haven, 
Conn. 

* Vide Wang Li, Une prononciation chinoise de Po-pet 
(Paris, 1932), especially note to p. 71. 

5 Vide J. O. Fraser, Handbook of the Lisu (Yawyin) 
Language (Rangoon, 1922), p. 63. 

® Vide A. Liétard, Au Yun-nan: les Lolo-p‘o. Anthropos 
Bibliothek, Bd. 1, Hft. 5 (Miinster i. W., 1913), p. 166. 

7 Vide L. Bonifacy, Etude sur les coutumes et la lan- 


Native rather than Chinese numerals are used, 
hence we may speak of ‘stimulus diffusion’ as 
opposed to direct diffusion of specific elements.® 
Black Lolo, one of the easternmost Tibeto-Burman 
languages, has pa “1st son” (apparently bor- 
rowed from Laqua, infra), ni “2nd son” (nt 
“2”), song “3rd son” (song “3”), etc., and 
corresponding feminine KN with prefixed mi. 
Laqua, a Kadai language, has pa ka “1st son” 
(cf. kd-pa “son”), pa ka 8e “2nd son” (de “2”), 
pa ka téu “3rd son” (tdéu “3”), ete., and corze- 
sponding feminine KN with prefixed mdi “ daugh- 
ter.” The Kelao, another Kadai tribe, appear to 
have employed numerical KN as early as the 13th 
century, if we can rely on the account of Ma Tuan- 
lin, but it is not stated whether Chinese or native 
numerals were involved.® 

Unlike the above borrowings, which must be 
assigned a relatively late date, the Thai numerical 
KN reflect an ancient diffusion from the Chinese 
culture area. Our sources, which are not altogether 
satisfactory, indicate that KN are not employed by 
the modern Thai groups under direct Chinese in- 
fluence at the present time, viz. the Nung and Dioi 
of southern China and the Tho of northern Tonkin. 
In Siam, however, KN were formerly applied to 
members of the royal family, e. g. Boromoraja I of 
the Ayuthia dynasty was known as Ngua “ 5th.” ?° 
These KN are no longer in use in Siam, but in the 
Western Thai languages (Shan, Khamti) a closely 
similar set of KN are in everyday use as personal 
names.** The same set can also be traced in Ahom, 


gue des Lolo et des La-qua du Haut-Tonkin, BEFEO 8 


(1908), p. 543. 

* For this concept, see A. L. Kroeber, Stimulus Dif- 
fusion, American Anthropologist 42 (1940), pp. 1-20. 

® See the translation by D’Hervey de St. Denys under 
the title, Ethnographie des peuples étrangéres a la chine 
(Genéve, 1883). D’Hervey translates (p. 107): “ Les 
enfants se distinguent entre eux par le nombre corre- 
spondant & l’ordre de leur naissance.” The reference is 
to the Liao ###, who almost certainly are to be identified 
with the modern Kelao of Kweichow province. 

10 Vide W. A. R. Wood, The “ Pongsawadan of Luang 
Prasét,” Journal of the Siam Society 19 (1925), p. 156. 
The Siamese KN do not appear in any of the standard 
Siamese dictionaries consulted by the writer, but a com- 
plete list is provided by O. Frankfurter, cit. supra, p. 61. 

11 Shan and Khamti KN are cited in the standard 
lexicons (cit. supra). In addition, important Shan lists 
appear in W. R. Hillier, Notes on the manners, customs, 
religion and superstitions of the Tribes inhabiting the 
Shan States, Indian Antiquary 21 (1892), pp. 116-21, 
and in J. G. Scott, Burma, A Handbook of Practical 
Information (London, 1921), p. 118. 
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a Thai language formerly spoken in Ahom.”? In 
Shan a distinction is drawn between boys’ names, 
with prefixed ai “eldest,” and girls’ names, with 
prefixed nang “girl,” and the latter are further 
differentiated through aphaeresis, e. g. at s‘am 
“3rd son,” nang am “3rd daughter.” 

_As suggested above, the Thai numerical KN 
represent an ancient culture spread from China. 
The significant phonetic agreements in the numer- 
als themselves indicate that the diffusion occurred 
as early as the period of Ancient Chinese, ca. A. D. 
600. Below are listed the Ancient numerals, the 
Siamese numerals (closely approximating the re- 
constructed Thai forms), the Siamese KN, and 
the Shan KN. 


CHINESE SIAMESE SIAMESE Suan KN 
N KN 


Nos. os. (masc.)  (fem.) 
ne hniing ai ai ye 
lyt 
3. sim sam sam s‘am am 
4. si st sai sai ai 
5. nguo . ha ngua ngo fa) 
6.  liuk hok lok { = i - 
7. tet «= tet -: * 
8 pwat pet pet nat —_— 
9. kiou kau tsau —_— — 
10. ziap sip tong — — 
- ning —_ —_ 
12 song —_ —_ 


The Thai KN from “2nd” through “6th” are 
based on numerals closely approximating those of 
Ancient Chinese. These numerical KN stand in 
sharp contrast to the corresponding Thai numerals, 
which are descended from a much earlier set of 
forms borrowed by proto-Thai from a pre-Archaic 
Chinese dialect. Especially significant are the con- 
trasts between Thai *ha< *nga “5” (cf. Tibeto- 
Burman *l-nga) and ngué “5th” (Ancient 
Chinese nguo), and between Siamese hék < Thai 
*hrok “6” (cf. Tibeto-Burman *d-rug) and lok 
“6th ” (Ancient Chinese liwk). Siamese also pre- 
sents a contrast between yi < Thai *%1 “2” (the 
form %i is still retained in Lao) and % “ 2nd.” 
The curious vocalization found in the KN sd 
“4th ” indicates that the Thai KN were borrowed 
from an old Chinese dialect in which si “4” had 
become sei (as in Cantonese) or siei, whence Thai 
sii; cf. Ancient Chinese kiet #€ “fowl.” Thai 
*kai. Shan has irregular forms only in the KN 





12 A number of Ahom KN are cited in the standard 
Ahom dictionary by Borua (cit. supra). 


for “6th,” where we should expect 1k rather 
than lok or nok (the latter is the form usually 
cited). For the initial ]- ~ n- alternation here, 
cf. Siamese lép “ fingernail,” Shan nip rather than 
the anticipated form lip. As in Chinese, the Thai 
KN for “1st” is non-numerical: Siamese and 
Shan ai “eldest male,” a general Thai root. For 
the KN “7th” and “8th” Siamese employs the 
regular Thai numerals. Shan has developed special 
masculine KN for “Vth” and “8th,” but the 
feminine KN it “ 7th” is based on Shan sit “ 7,” 
as shown by the KN ¢sét “%th” (masc.), &¢ (fem.) 
in the closely allied Khamti language. Siamese 
tsiu “9th” is perhaps based on a palatalized 
variant of the Ancient Chinese numeral (kiau 
> tsiau), but the hiatus in the series after “ 6th” 
speaks against this view. Siamese tsdng “10th” 
cannot be analyzed, but niing “11th” is simply 
a tonal variant of hniing “1,” and song “12th” 
is identical with song “2”; cf. Cantonese a-ydt 
“lth” < “1” (supra). 

Khamti is in close agreement with Shan, with 
the single exception noted above. For Ahom only 
a scattering of forms are cited, but almost all of 
these are of Shan-Khamti type, viz. dzam and 
am “ 3rd child,” dzai “ 4th child,” ngu “ 5th son,” 
dzit “6th child” (apparently by mistake for 
“th ”), and bu “th female child” (unidenti- 
fied). The regularity of phonetic treatment is 
well exemplified in the KN for “ 5th”: 


SIAMESE SHAN AHOM 
“ 5th (KN)” ngua go ngu 
* husband ” p'ua p‘o p'u 
“ animal ” tua to tu 
“ fry ” k‘uad k'o k‘u 


The Chinese numerical KN system can be traced 
further among the Palaung, a Mon-Khmer tribe, 
and the White Karen, with Tibeto-Burman affini- 
ties. These two groups, who live in Shan territory 
(Burma Shan States), have borrowed their KN 
directly from Shan. The Humai clan of the 
Palaung tribe employ the following KN:* 


(mase.) (fem.) (mase.) (fem.) 


1. a-nait = ye a-luk wk 
° | a-nyi ¢ 6. nga 
‘ a-nyan a a-tSet et 
3. a-lun am 8. a-pyet ip 
4. ! a-yat = at 9. a-kau — 
a-sai 
5. a-ngo 0 10. a-sip — 


18 Palaung KN cited from A, A. Cameron, A Note on 
the Palaungs of the Kodaung Hill Tracts of the Momeik 
State, in Census of India, 1911; Vol. IX, Burma, Ap- 
pendix A, p. xiv. 
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The above system is essentially the same as that 
found in Shan and Khamti, with most of the 
deviations the result of substitution of special 
non-numerical KN in the masculine series, viz. 
a-nai “1st,” a-lun “3rd,” and the alternative 
terms a-nyan “ 2nd,” a-yai “ 4th,” and nga “ 6th.” 
The terms in use by the Maingkwin clan of the 
Palaung tribe show less deviation from the Shan 
prototypes: ai “1st” (masc.), ye “2nd” (masc.) 
(perhaps through confusion with ye “ 1st,” fem.), 
and sam “3rd” (masc.). The Humai term ip 
“8th” (fem.) is based on sip “ 10th,” apparently 
through an effort to avoid confusion with et < tset 
“th,” since pyet “ 8th” also yields the form et. 
Maingkwin wu “8th” (fem.) may be a parallel 
formation based on kau “ 9th,” though we should 
expect the form au here. Note that Palaung ex- 
tends the numerical KN through “ 10th,” whereas 
Shan and Khamti discontinue them after “ 7th.” 

The White Karen KN are as follows: ** 


(mase.) (fem.) (masc.) (fem.) 
1. la a a-mong 6. lalok a-u 
2. la nyein i-G-ma ae laso a-o 
3. la 0a a-la-ma 8. lape a-e 
4. la 04 a-la 9. — a-leing 
5. la 60k a-paing 


The White Karen KN present a maximum of 
differentiation from the original Shan-Khamti 
system, though some of the variation involved is 
merely phonetic. Of the masculine KN, those for 
“1st,” “3rd,” “ 4th,” “ 6th,” “ 8th,” and perhaps 
“ 2nd ” can be identified as Shan loan-words, and 
regular phonetic shifts in White Karen, viz. at 
> & (at > & “Ist,” sai > 04 “ 4th”), st or s > 0 
(s‘am > 6a “ 3rd,” sti > 04 “ 4th”), loss of final 
-t (pet > pe “8th”). The KN for “5th” and 
“th,” however, appear to be White Karen inno- 
vations. The feminine KN are almost all inde- 
pendent of the Shan-Khamti system, yet e < pe 
“ 8th” is retained, along with the parallel forma- 
tion o < so “%th.” The masculine KN appear in 
combination with Ja, which in Shan is used as an 
auxiliary in words relating to children, from la 
“to carry in the womb.” The feminine KN have 
prefixed a-, as in Palaung (and cf. Cantonese, 
supra). 

Within the Tibeto-Burman stock proper, KN 
are scarcely ever encountered. The Kachin and 








14 White Karen KN cited from J. G. Scott, Gazetteer 
of Upper Burma and the Shan States, Vol. 1, pt. 1 
(Rangoon, 1900), p. 553. 


Nung of Upper Burma, however, have complete 
sets of masculine and feminine KN of non- 
numerical type.*> The Nung series extends through 
“th,” while the Kachin series extends through 
“16th” (masc.) and “15th” (fem.). The terms 
employed have no relation to Shan or native numer- 
als, but appear to have vaguely defined mythologi- 
cal associations. In Kachin a single term sometimes 
appears in both the masculine and feminine series, 
but is one position higher in the latter, e.g. ka 
“6th daughter” but “7th son,” tsup non “15th 
daughter” but “16th son.” Kachin ordinarily 
uses prefixed n- or ma- with masculine KN, e.g. 
n-k‘ying “8th son,” ma-tu “4th son,” yet also 
uses the Shan loan-word /a in the same connection 
(vide Hertz, cit. supra). Both the Kachin and 
Nung are in close contact with the Shan and each 
language has a large stock of Shan loan-words, 
hence we can unhesitatingly ascribe the Kachin 
and Nung employment of KN to ‘stimulus diffu- 
sion’? from Shan. 

Elsewhere in the Tibeto-Burman area we have 
encountered KN only among the Naga-Kuki tribes 
of Manipur, namely the Maring, the Anal, and the 
Lamgang.*® Hodson has recorded only the Maring 
terms, which are of non-numerical type, as in 
Kachin and Nung: 


(masce. ) (fem. ) 
1. mo-ba te-bi 
2. ko-ba to-bt 
3. mei-ba tung-bi 
4. dng-ba sang-ko-bi 
5. kam-ba kam-bi 


Note that the KN for “5th” is differentiated 
for sex only through the suffixed elements -ba and 
-bi, which are of general Naga-Kuki type. The 
Maring-Anal-Lamgang KN system has perhaps 
been independently developed, though the possi- 
bility of ‘ stimulus diffusion ’ cannot absolutely be 
ruled out. Thai-speaking groups have penetrated 
deep into the Chindwin basin just east of Manipur, 
and Thai loan-words occasionally appear in Meithei 


and other languages of Manipur, hence the possi- 


1° For the Kachin KN, vide O. Hanson, A Dictionary 
of the Kachin Language (Rangoon, 1906); H. F. Hertz, 
A Practical Handbook of the Kachin or Chingpaw Lan- 
guage (Rangoon, 1935); J. G. Scott, cit. supra (1900), 
p. 400. The Nung KN are cited from J. T. O. Barnard, 
A Handbook of the Rawang Dialect of the Nung Lan- 
guage (Rangoon, 1934), p. 115. 

18 Vide T. C. Hodson, The Naga Tribes of Manipur 
(London, 1911), p. 144. 
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bility of Thai influence must be considered in this 
connection. 

Our picture of the diffusion of the Chinese 
numerical KN is now as complete as our sources 
permit. We have pointed out both direct and 
‘ stimulus’ diffusion from Chinese itself, and both 
direct and ‘stimulus’ diffusion from a Shan system 
derived from the Chinese system. For the student 
of culture history in general, therefore, the phe- 
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nomena involved are of extraordinary interest. 
The following diagram shows the various levels of 
relationships which have been established : 


Chinese Numerical KN 


Stimulus diffusion: Laqua, Black Lolo 

Late direct diffusion: Lisu, Lolopho 

Early direct diffusion: Thai (Siamese and Shan) 
Stimulus diffusion: Kachin, Nung 
Direct diffusion: Palaung, White Karen 





POEMS BY NIMR IBN ‘ADWAN, XXI-XLIV 


H. Henry SPorr 
AND 
Exu1as NASRALLAH Happap * 


THE FOLLOWING POEMS and those which I pub- 
lished previously in the ZDMG 66. (1912) ; JAOS 
43 (1921) or together with my collaborator, Mr. 
Haddad, in the ZS vols. 7; 9 (1929; 1933) re- 
ferred to in this article by their Roman numbers 
I to XX, were recited, sung, to us by the acknowl- 
edged singers of their respective community, or by 
professional rawis. Threc poems were dictated by 
an ‘Adwan warrior near ‘Ain ‘Agiiz, and others by 
a man from Damascus. The men to whom we owe 
most of the gasdyid are from the Belka or the 
neighboring districts. Some of these men had per- 
sonally known Fawaz Abu Salih, great grandson 
of Fariz, also called Fadil, eldest son of Nimr. 
Salih was still living, as I was told, when I visited 
in 1906 an encampment of the ‘Adwan in the Belka, 
JAOS 43. 184. 

There was at that time a general belief that 
there existed a Ms of Nimr’s poems, written by 
himself. I have not been able to discover the where- 
about of such a Ms, although Seetzen, 2. 328, who 
visited Nimr’s camp on January 15-16, 1807, Nimr 


*Due to the disturbed conditions prevailing all over 
the world, for several years already, communication with 
Mr. Haddad has been impossible. I must therefore assume 
the entire responsibility for the editing of the texts as 
well as for all notes and comments. 

It is a pleasure to me to state here that the collecting 
of these poems and their translation, except for a few 
minor changes which I have since made, are our joint- 
work, the result of several happy years of working 
together and of occasional travels to places East of 
Jordan and elsewhere in search of Nimr-lore and poems 
as well as Palestinian folk-lore——H. H. 8. 


being absent at the time, mentions that there 
existed such a Ms, although he himself had not 
seen it, cf. JAOS. 43.185; ZS. 9. 64, note 1. It is 
of course well known that Consul Wetzstein had 
made a collection of Nimr’s poems in the latter 
half of last century while stationed at Damascus. 
Unfortunately, he did not publish them and since 
his death their whereabout seems to be unknown, 
cf. ZDMG. 66.189 note 4. 

The find of a Ms by Nimr’s hand would have 
been especially interesting, as it would have de- 
cided among other things whether the poet’s fre- 
quent reference to his ‘pen’ and to the act of 
writing were more than a poetic pleasantry. After 
all, a Ms could not have conveyed the right pro- 
nunciation of the words, though we would have a 
correct text. 

As a matter of fact we came across a man from 
Damascus who had written down for himself one 
or two poems but who, from lack of experience in 
the gentle art of writing, or reading, or of both, 
was unable to read correctly his Ms even with the 
help of solicitous friends. Happily his memory was 
superior to his science and he recited, sang, the 
qasida with entire success. The oral memory of 
our Bedawi friends of the cadences was often to us 
a matter of great astonishment as sometimes there 
was no clear enunciation of a word or words in 
their recitatives but, what appeared to us to be 
mere imitative sounds of the unknown word. But 
it was evidently not so to the native audience, as 
in such a case some one would immediately call 
out hada mis masbit hada mis durri lazim tgiil 
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. .. and some word would be supplied giving sub- 
stance to the imitative sound. This would lead to 
a general discussion, and others would advance their 
knowledge of the poem. When at last the excite- 
ment was over and a word had been finally decided 
upon, as being the correct one, it would often 
transpire that it presented little more meaning to 
some of the hearers than the formless sound of the 
original reciter, but most generally supplied a 
needed word. 

We were often confronted with the fact, familiar 
among singers elsewhere, that those who found great 
difficulty in reciting a gasida could sing it with 
perfect ease, probably due to the circumstance that 
in singing they could slur over a word or syllable 
which in speaking would have to be pronounced 
with greater precision. The obvious disadvantage 
of oral transmission was however compensated for 
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by the fact that the variants which the discussions 
brought to light were interesting and suggestive 
and would often induce a listener to recite a verse 
or verses as belonging to the gasida under con- 
sideration. 

As an example of the foregoing a comparison of 
the text of poems XX and XXI may be of interest : 
Poem XXTI has 11 verses which are also found with 
slight variations in poem XX (ZS, 7. 293; 9.130). 
These verbal differences strikingly illustrate how 
in the mouth of the rawi or reciter words are some- 
times substituted for others having a similar sound 
or meaning. This is especially true in the case of 
unusual expressions, ZS. 7.29. Poems XX and 
XXI were recited by two men, independently, and 
at different times and places, one by ‘Ode ‘abi 
Sliman es-Salti and the other by El-Muflah min 
Cefr Malié (Kefr Malek). 


Poem XXI Poem XX 
Verse Verse 

1. like § 

2a. mali salwa rér.. 2a. rér al-bici ... 


The remaining words of 2a are the same in both poems but are differently arranged. 


2b. ... saat rafi 2b. 
3a. u-sa‘@t.... 4a. 
3b. u-sa‘at.... 4b. 
4a. like 5a. 
4b. ...ma* al-‘iZyan... 5b. 
5a. ... yom rabu.... 6a. 


Sb. ... Wighit .... 6b. 
6a. rahin ....‘inni wadhu .... 18a. 
6b. Siribin.... latin bi‘id.... 18b. 
va. like 16a. 
%b. irahhbiin bi ba‘d.... 16b. 
Gh. seses ihaiyiin al-..... 17a. 
8b. widaifiin ad-déf.... 17b. 
9a. ya rabb balétani u-ya rabb.... 19a. 
9b. yalli.... ma hi... 19b. 
10a. ahtim gisidi ya ilahi ‘ala.. 22b. 
10b. ya man lal-bét zarin.... 22b. 
lla. min ...bsab*.... 21a. 
11b. tida* dliituh.... 21b. 


GENERAL NOTES TO THE ARABIC TEXT. 


The suff. of the 3rd p.m.sg. is pronounced as 
a rule u, oh, ah, with audible h, or simply h, unless 
the exigencies of the rhyme demand 7, e. g. sababt 
his tail; Sarbi his drink; martini his greatness, 


eee sa‘at sahi 
augat.... 
imraran.... 


ooo Meares... 
..-min yom rahu.... ' 
— Ol 

‘anna tinahhu l-yém saru... . 

gililin..... bi‘idin.... 
wirahhbu bi ‘ind.... 

... dhaiyu l-..... 

widaifu d-difan.... 

bifraghum ya rabb tsabbirni winnak.... 
ya man...ma hi8.... 

wahtim éalimi ¢ili yémin.... 

‘ala min gadd hass bét allah zayir .... 
u-min .... bsab‘at... 

tada* ‘izimah.... 


The fem. ending, ¢ magqsira, is pronounced 1, e, a, 


or ha. It has never the sound ¢, except in the 
“idafe. 


The erding of the sound plur. masc. is in. 
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The nunnation is always im never un, rarely an, 
cf. S.-St. §76; Doughty 2. 521. 

Adverbial expressions are formed with the prepo- 
sition bi, b, or +b and a noun, cf. S.-St. §63k. This 
is the usual method in the Pal. dialect. 

yom is used as an adverb of time, e.g. XXII. 3, 
likewise in the Pal. dialect. 

The prepos. min between two words, one ending 
and the other beginning with a vowel, generally 
loses its vowel, e. g. XXII. 1b; whenever preceded 
by a consonant and followed by a vowel it takes 
the form imn, e.g. XXV. la. 

The pers. pron. man appears also as min but its 
form remains unchanged. 

gaf is generally pronounced like an emphatic g, 
and is represented by g in the text.—Before or after 
i it is pronounced like an emphatic gim. It is 
represented in the text by g to distinguish it from 
g which stands for jim, e.g. gidim, XXIII. 10; 
halig, XXII. %b. The g sound also occurs, though 
less frequently, before or after a@ or d, e.g. galgan 
XXI. 2. 

kaf, ordinarily pronounced & follows somewhat 
the same rule that governs gaf. Before or after 1 
it is pronounced like ch in church. It appears in 
the text as é, e.g. bicfafi, XXX. 3; citir, XXII. 
7; asci, XXI.1. Likewise before e, the modified a, 
as in éefr malié n. pr., or for ai as in Céf, XXIX. 
8b. This pronunciation of kaf takes also place, 
though less frequently, with a preceding or follow- 
ing a, e.g. Cdnu, XXI.7%; tactib, XXII. 4. 

The vowel w is often changed to 7 in which case 
kaf is changed to ¢, e. g. cull for Kull. 


ARABIC TEXT OF THE POEMS 
XXI 


‘ad marra nimr libétoh walam yalgah imrattabin 
zén Sibih zaman wadha wa ‘aléh nidab sim ibhatoh: 


1. liman a&ti mdga‘ al-galb lamin * 
ma li ‘al-balwa sadigin muafi 

2. mali salwa rér al-Zadd? wan-noh wan-nén 
s#at galganin u-sa‘at rafi* 

3. u-sa‘at bahil ad-dam* min muglat al-‘én 
u-sa‘at ‘al-haddén altum bicfafi 

4. sa‘at bal-butnin mitl al-maganin 
dayir ma* al-igyan * ‘aryan hafi* 

5. ya hasrati yom rabu 1-imhibbin 
sa‘di tamas wizhar ‘alaiya t-talafi 

6. rahiin ‘inni wadhu bi‘idin 
Ziribin al-witan laéin bi‘id al-masafi 


%. wen illi® Ganu isallin al-galb wén 
irahhbin bi ba‘d ma kunt afi 

8. wén illi® anu ihaiyin al-raribin 
widaifiin ad-déf bahsan diyafi 

9. ya rabb balétani u-ya rabb ti‘in 
yalli” ‘alék al-hal ma hi hafi® 

10. ahtim gisidi ya ilahi ‘ala z-zén 
ya man lal-bét zarin u-tafi® 

11. min lamni yabla bsab‘ Sayatin 
tida* dli‘uh daira bil-hlafi* 


XXII 


ba‘d mitet wadha gal nimr yan‘iha bal-gasida 
t-talya: 


1. galbi sabi? min taryat* al-hubb haznan 
ya ‘én agturi mn ad-dam* hati 
2. asf layali l-‘izz galbat bal-ahzin 
min ba‘d lamm? as-Saml sirna sigati 
3. yOmin yirib yisir al-galb haznan 
u-yOmin hadar ya min igib ad-dawati 
4, tactib*® ma‘ani 1-gdl wasir biuzan 
éalam minni lal-hubayib iwati 
5. tactib* ma‘ani 1-gdl wasir biuzin 
ya ma ahla lamm a8-3aml ‘ugb as-Satati 
6. al-wagh kai-badr al-munir ibSa‘ban * 
wal—iyiin sat ri-rim wiméahhalati 
%. ¢itir min at-tiyir itnari® ‘al-arsin 
tgil ya subhan halig hayati 
8. lanna * angama‘na nadbah walayim ” bal-agnan 
biha 1-hawari radyat al-halati 


XXIII 
1. nabtadi bigafin’ gididin ya hatib 
narsileh fog at-tarahi? bad-dawah 
2. ‘a wasf higintin yOmin* misat * 
hasiftin > risa %-fadayil * lagifah 
3. ad-diwayib’ mitl Surtan* an-nihas 
wag-fibin in ban fogah hatt hah 
4, hagibha ya‘gab baryat al-gilam 
8ibh gésin ® maddadah allah u-rahaih 
5. ‘énha ya‘gab ya ‘én an-ni‘im 
astarfar allah Sabhat ‘en al-mihah 
6. haSmaha ya‘gib ya dbab?° al-hisim 
hdidha ya‘gib rumman al-hayah 
%. tummha ya‘gab ya hatim ‘igig 
al-mibasim ™ zaida bhulu u-halih 
8. isnanha ya‘gab ya damr ar-riyal 
al-‘agl bén at-tanaya allah ramah 
9. ‘ingha ya‘gab ya ‘ing al-razal 
‘ing rimin gafilin bard al-falih 
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10. sidirha ya‘gib ya loh ar-rihim 
mrassa‘ in bil-maz rali muStarah 
11. inhiidha’* ya‘gib ya béd al-hamam 
astarfar allah mit] fag‘at al-Cimah 
12. tilha ya‘gab Sibh ‘uéd ** az-zan 
ya hinaiyan bidunyah alli hawah 
13. ana darabni sahbi bgdz al-‘yin 
wada‘ani mlaggahan fog al-watah 
14. darabni harbatin bimasdid al-hizim 
rah hu u-la da‘a biya hayah 
15. lafu ‘alaiya ulidi 1-mi8figin 
yatilbiin a8-86f wayihawlina a8-sifah 
16. in ¢in wag‘anin hati 1-hitim 
in Cin magrihin ‘arag haddi diwah 
17%. u-suht ana sdtin min rasi ‘azim 
min wilifin alli** ramaini bhawah 
18. réri ana law Safha 84b min gidim 
réri yagidd at-tob wayimSi bal-‘abah 
19. ismaha bad-dad fassir ya fihim 
mitl Si¢il is-séd daiyim bil-halih 


XXIV 


yoman ma tara’a linimr an wadha bal-hilm atat 
loh bal-lél ba‘d an radat fanid? wahu mar‘ibin 
u-sacran wagarib minno garrat imde fawama? 
biyaddoh ‘ala 1-Zarra wi¢sara yazann 
boh wadha walannah ansabb ”” al-ma’ wada‘a¥ sihi 
‘ala rihoh wabis-sibah harrag a%-%ima‘a bal-hal 
fahaddatiinoh wa‘azziinoh biladid a%-%iwab maugiid 
ya nimr mitlha ¢itir fatna lahom bil-harg§* mu- 
hatiban aiyahom bihada 1-gasida: 


1. al-barha bisadirt in-ndm rargani 
dayih min al-wagla u-furget nidimi 

2. u-zirni hayaloh ibwasfin* lana bani 
wasayif il-mahbib ma loh latimi 

3. limman nabétoh min manamoh u-nabani ® 
fazzét ® mar‘ibin rér farihin hamimi 

4. u-tarih’ hilmin rah ‘inni u-hallani 
wadhét bal-mahbib gah ® al-riSimi 

5. u-galbi hawa boh wasbah samharini ° 
galu salim u-gult mani salimi 

6. abti ana wa‘gab u-sira u-sultani 
galu yatama gult wana yitimi 

%. galu l-hbab ibtahdi‘in wihsani 
talga mitilha?® yamm* wallah ¢irimi 

8. gawabtahom wallah zirin u-bahtani 
u-hagg al-haram ma‘ zamzamin wal-hatimi 

9. malga mitilha*® la bhadar u-la bidwani 
u-man gal talga dak yagib rarimi 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


10. 





ya rabbi bgahak wabgah ibn ‘adnani 7? 

u-Sah il-halil u-Zah miisa 1-ilimi 

u-bil-‘arS wal-kirsi u-hugbin u-gur’ani 4 
tan‘im ‘aléna bganntak ya ni‘imi 
u-larid ** hora 1-‘én walarid niswani 
u-larid ** rér alli sabani hirimi 

u-man lamni yabla brahtin min al-gani 
u-la fadihi hatibin u-halimi 





XXV 


al-barha ya‘gab hatwat imn al-lél 
u-ill min tiladlad ya walad bimanimah 
an-nas tagdi al-liyali bhargin u-ta‘alil 
wana agdi bSimatin u-mahanah 

min gor dinya hammha bahit?* al-hél 
lanhaz? nihiz at-tifl hazzit* iftamah * 
lasih bras an-nagib yahl al-hél 
warizz® bras ar-rigZim bint himah 
baléi ® igina tafhin’ u-marafil ® 

la bidd igilu wés hadi 1-‘alamah 
u-laf‘al fa‘iyil ma fa‘alha mahabil ® 
u-la f‘alhin ‘amm miflih salamah 
wallah lolah héfi mn al-gal wal-gil 
lasth bad-dinya wahiim *° ihyamah 
ya rabb ya rahman timir sarafil 
i‘aggil lana ya rabbana bal-giyamah 
baléi ® aS8ahid nir ‘éni btahlil 
bigannat al-fardis darah u-magimah 
min laimni ‘iyinah u-galboh mi‘Alil 
ya rabb tagta‘ rizgah lal-Ziyamah * 


XXVI 


sir* al-galam saiyar dagin ibdibag 

sir ibhawa ‘agli u-haiyar dilili 

bacét riramin bal-hisa yahig iwhag 
min wagd wagdi fitt firgit hilili 

gali li ya nimr ruh sfafir ‘ala 1-hagg ? 
ana u-hagg allah lagawir hilili 

wagib ‘alaiya abtahil ibéill mil‘ag* 
widmit‘ ‘éni kas-siwagi tsili 

ana smi‘t ibzulmt al-gabr ya hagg ? 
‘ift al-hayah wagimt ‘inda nizili 

ya gabr ma zinn min $4 bak yanfig * 
tésal > hibibi a8ti¢i loh ibwéli 

wagil loh ya manwat® ar-rih was-srag 
di‘ni ana ‘indak tinib u-dihili’* 

ba‘dak bilit binadr hamra u-daw srag 
balwai® w'atratin u-dam‘in isili 
magniin léla dém dayir bilaglag ° 
mazinn yaSbah li wa la hu mitili 








eA 


10. 


11. 
12. 


13. 


10. 


11. 


12, 


cr 
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hat at-ifan ya‘gib wadrigni boh idrag 
w‘alaiya min raml as-sabasib hili 
wittib ‘ala gabri’® biniba yarhig irhag 
u-billi gara ya‘gib wint al-witili 

u-gil 4 sigim ‘ayif at-tubb wal-‘ilag 
adha tirih al-hubb wamsa gitili 

u-min lamni yabla bla‘ig u-la“ag 

‘aléh hasb allah u-ni‘m al-wicili 


XXVII 


tallét ‘a Simih? fard Simrah minsa& 
ibdabbit sawada rarb as-salt mabdai* 
yadwi diwiyah dawi ad-dauwai 
manzi‘ malgi‘ ni‘igin imna* ag 
mimma gara li bzimani u-dinyai 
saggset > sot zalzal al-hadab*® wartag% 
warta’ galbi min rizdya’ rizdyai 
wana siwib ibsamhariyin* imna“ ag 
firhi rimig u-nagil diwai birdai 


. arba* misadyib bidimiri tala* ag 


¢ill hin talauwan damri alf lauwii ® 


. al-badya firgit mihibbini talaglag 


ibha danat ya‘gib manayai 

imn at-tanya anhuf?° wanth u-sabni da’ ma 
loh ‘ilag 

watill ad-dihaya ™* tihauwant ‘an dihayai 

at-talta rag%at birig al-hisa rag% 

farragat danayai }* u-farragat al-hill wa‘izzai** 

ar-rab‘a ¢ill ma tara l-mahbib ya‘gab tihigg ** 

éanni* ‘a sih wa8-Saragrag Siwayai 

u-min liamni bgah tébah wamin hag% 

wabgah ar-risil ya‘gib wibgah mawlai 

yadhi?*® atma waméarsah wamlagg 2” 

ahras watraS la yasma‘ tisawiti*® windai 


XXVIII 


. ya‘gab sannid lihali u-halak 


u-min la‘agak la‘izz halak u-hali 


. gifat liyali mizhra bidalalak 


u-gifa surtirak ma‘ hadié al-liyali 

‘ift al-ladiada wat-tarab wal-hana lak 

Gill a8-Sigi wal-bén? wal-hizin Sani 

sani danai u-gal li afnét halak 

cint? gilt law ti8if halak u-ma ¢int tasali 
gal astihi wan-nas tahrig bidalak 

éin? gilt loh mahbil malak u-miali 
ya‘gab tal‘ab ma* sarayir igyalak 

wana ‘ala haziig ya‘gab alali 


7. 


8. 


9. 


10. 


11. 


U-min ba‘d da yall* tayb allah falak ¢ 
gum di‘na anziir as-sahb alli rida® li 
witgil law raham allah sigimin ‘analak ° 
Sifi? ana biha waStici bima gara li 
al-hol hall u-la nazarna haydlak 

u-la hu sihhat minnak u-la halali 
ad-dinya rartra sahbi ‘iftha lak 

taffi® ‘ala d-dinya hayal u-zawali 

u-ya laimi allah yagta‘ irgalak 

ya rét halak ban-niya’ mitl hali 


XXIX 


sir ya galam* bzizaf? al-hatt satrén 
ya‘gab danni li dawatin ibzarf sa‘ 

hat it-tarahi* wal-ginani hibr zén 
tanhitt * ‘a fog al-warag Gill misra* 
lamr* maulana ‘alar-ras wal-‘én 

u-la wahidin illa 1-bén haddoh wal-auga* 
wadhét fog al-fraS anagidd wanin ° 

gilt ‘ilil u-fig farsa mwagga* 

liman aSti wag‘t al-galb lamin? 

ana Sift had-dinya bwaghi kubr ba* 
ya‘gab law gabu banatin tibarén ® 

u-law saffiihan bal-hila Gin ® hadat?° ta‘? 
marid ana ya‘gab rér achal al-‘én 

wadha mihgat al-galb war-rih tatla 
u-man lamni yabla bfarh al-fara‘in 
war-rih la ya mihgati céf tatla‘ ?? 
u-min lamni yabla bginn u-fara‘in 
igaddi hayatoh fog fraSin imwagfa‘ 


XXX 


u-ya ma annoh gadd? ti‘dhad nimr ma‘ an-nsa 
‘as-sidg wal-hifzin ? bal-amana u-ya hof* lannoh 
ma hraz* u-la gida hagdtoh® fagdtar® yaisti 
balitoh ® lisihbin loh imn * ahal®™ dirat Zebel 
‘agliin yad‘a rném inagih bigasid ‘an ibsabroh al- 
murr ‘ala mitet wadha fabana loh nimr al-gasid 
at-tali: 


1. 


2. 


3. 


ya ratibin ibéér hignin maradif’” 

‘ag ar-rgib imtarragatin * niwahif ® 
hignin higahig ?° tiwarig ** hiwatif ** 
imhaffalatin las-sura** yOmhin radd 
yasrin ma lah al-fagar min faS%t an-nir 
yigihan **” allah min at-tasadif wal-tir 
‘aglat ibgat* al-fiyafi waz-zhir 

ya mhafflin al-higin bi¢war ** wi‘dad 
hidu mirsalti bha minafi* ** 

antum ‘ala guffal 2” samayih?® salafi‘ *® 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


1%. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 
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. galu larném in Gan muStari bi‘ *° 


yibi* al-hawa béit mahalis min gadd ** 
bé al-hawa ya rném bé‘it ihsani 

u-bé ma‘yif s-ma bigi boh mitani 

dassir ** mhatyat al-galb ma hi bitmani ** 
u-la hiS mansibat labin u-la gadd 

busik la tattabit hawahan **” u-la4 hann 2” 
tari ** bihin insin u-tari bihin gann 

itba* hawa l-ins u-dasSir 2? hiwahann 

u-l16 bihin ryah fahfah ** min nadd 

ya ma tala‘ galbi u-ya ma hidar bi 

ya ma Saribna min zahrat safyet bal-haddi 
min sactat idhib ‘agdin u-saffi 

wat-tanye min Sihdin tisaffa 

ya rném ya ma li‘ibna ribabat 

hammant ana yahii mawinn ** wannat 
galbi wili*?” u-bal-mhibbin tilif mat 

tari l-hawa balwa rarimin imwacéad 

ya rném law galbi yiraiyir alwanoh 
yafizz fazzat al-gutt min micanoh 

min lam galbi han galboh zamanoh 
anaShad annoh tés wal-hatt yaShad 
mabsam hulu witgil mizin * ‘adli 
u-rigoh riwa al-‘isiag Gannoh gadwali ”° 
an 8afha l-mirid gam u-ga‘ad lahi 

yahya u-law innoh ‘al-fra8 mumtadd 
garrabtha bhillatin faragoni 

bimifrag ad-darbén ¢in *° hiyaréni 

‘ind al-frag u-ind ma wadda‘6ni 
wadda‘tahum bigdli ya héf lahhad 

u-man lim galbi min difif al-hawa ya‘i 
allah yihrig maitah u-yi‘dam al-hai 
yadhi rarib ad-dar lammin walabai 

u-la ‘amm u-la hal u-hai wala igiid wala yigad 


XXI 


Once, Nimr, returning to his house, did not find 
it in such good order as it would have been in the 
life-time of Wadha. And upon this he began to 
bewail his evil fate:* 


i. 


To whom shall I complain of the heartache? 
To whom? 
There is to me no helping friend in adversity. 


. There is to me no consolation, but crying out 


and mourning and moaning. 

At times I am restless, and at times I am 
slumbering ; 

And at times I pour out tears from the corner 
of the eye; 


10. 


11. 


And at times I beat upon both cheeks with 
my palms; 

At times I am in the open like the mad, 

Going about with children,” naked and barefoot, 

O my misfortune, when the lovers absented 
themselves ! 

My fortunes declined and the destroyer has 
become visible in me. 

They went away from me and are far distant. 

Near is the fatherland,’ but the distance is 
great. 

Where are those who consoled the heart? 
Where ? 

They welcomed me when I entered. 

Where are those who greated the strangers, 

And entertained the guest with best hos- 
pitality ? 

O Lord, Thou hast smitten me! Thou also 
helpest, O Lord; 

O Thou! from Whom my condition is not 
hidden ! 

I close my qasida, O my God, with a reference 
to the Beautiful,* 

O, thou, who hast made a pilgrimage to the 
House * and performed the Circuit! 

He who blames me, may he afflicted with 
seven devils, 

Who will make ribs contorted ! 


XXII 


After the death of Wadha, Nimr, mourning over 
her, said the following gasida: 


1. 


My heart is in love; from the awakening of 
love it has become sad. 
O eye, drop tears! bring forth (tears) ! 


. Isee that the nights of well-being have changed 


into sorrow ; 

After the restoration of the union we have be- 
come wretched. 

When he is absent, the heart becomes sorrowful. 

When he is present, O, who will bring me the 
inkhorn! *# 

That I may write the meaning of the speech, 
and fashion into rhymes ? 

Words of mine, meet for the little Love; 

That I may write the meaning of the speech 
and fashion into rhymes. 

O, how sweet is the restoration of the union 
after the separation ! 








rte So ee 





T 








10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


The face is like the glowing fullmoon*® in 
Sha‘ban, 

And the eyes are like those of the female 
ko holed.* 

Many birds twitter in the branches, 

Thou sayest: * “ O, be praised, Creator of my 
life!” 5 

Should we be united, we will offer festive 
meals in the Gardens 

Wherein there are Hiris * attracting beauty. 


* Or They, 1. ¢. the birds say... . 


XXIII 


We begin with a new rhyme, 9 Hatib! 

We will send it with ink? over sheets of paper,” 

Concerning a description of a higin* when 
she runs, 

Throwing the ends of the plaits* to the nape 
of the neck. 

The frontlocks are like copper wires; ° 

And when the forehead becomes visible, over 
it is written the letter hé ® 

Her eye-brow,” O ‘Agab, is like the shavings 
of pens, 

Like a rainbow which God stretched out and 
left. 

Her eye,’ O ‘Agib, O eye of the ostrich! 

I ask God’s forgiveness, it resembles the eye 
of the wild-cow. 

Her nose, O ‘Agab, O point of the sword! ® 

Her cheeks,® O ‘Agab, are pomegranates of life! 

Her mouth, O ‘Agab, O ring of carnelian! 

The smiling lips *° have increased in sweetness 
and beauty. 


. Her teeth," O ‘Agab, O stamp of the reyal! 7? 


God has cast understanding between the front 
teeth.** 

Her neck, O ‘Agab, O neck of the gazelle! 

The neck of the timid female antelope in the 
desert land. 

Her bosom, O ‘Agaib, O marble plate! 

Studded with diamonds,” its purchase is costly. 

Her breasts, O ‘Agab, O pigeon eggs! 

I ask God’s forgiveness, they are like truffles.** 

Her stature,* O ‘Agab, is like the rod of 
beechwood. 

O, happy is he in his world who possesses her! 

My friend has struck me with a pair of eyes,?® 

And he left me cast down upon the low- 

ground,?” 
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14. And he beat me with a lance, with the firm 
saddle-girth. 
He went away and left no life in me. 
15. My compassionate children visited me, 
They begged sight of me, and wished me 
recovery. 
16. If he is in pain, bring ye the doctor; 
If he is wounded, the sweat of my cheek be 
his medicine. 
1%. And I cried aloud with mighty voice from my 
head, 
Because of a dear mate, who has smitten me 
with passionate love. 
18. Any one, but I, should he see her, would be- 
come grey ** before his time. 
Any one, but I, would tear his garment in 
pieces and walk about in the ‘abbah. 
19. Her name is provided with dad.’® Reveal, O 
ye wise ones! 
Like some wild game, (she is) always in the 
open.”° 


XXIV 


Once it appeared to Nimr that Wadha had come 
to him by night after she had departed. Then he 
rose, startled and drowsy, and near him was a 
water-jar. And he beat with his hand upon the 
jar and broke it. And he thought that Wadha was 
in it. And when the water was pouring out and 
running away, his spirit became wide awake, and 
in the morning he related this incident to the 
assembly (of the Arabs). And they conversed with 
him and comforted him with the pleasant answer: 
“There exist many like her, O Nimr.” But he 
blamed them concerning their wanton speech, ad- 
dressing them in this gasida: 


1. Yesterday, when I was sunk in the drunkeness 
of sleep, 
Giddy, because of fear and of separation from 
my confidant, 
2. His shade visited me, and he appeared in visible 
form to us.? 
The qualities (of heart and mind) of the be- 
loved have no gainsayer.? 
3. When I roused him, then he roused me. 
And I was frightened, startled, joyless, anxious. 
4, And behold! It was a dream. It passed by 
me and left me. 
And I became to the beloved as one awkward.® 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 
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My heart loved him passionately, and I became 
sorrowful. 

They said: “It is well.” I said: “It is not 
well with me.” 

I weep, I and ‘Agab, and Sarah, and Sultan.‘ 

They said: “We are orphans.” I said: “I 
also am orphaned.” 

The loving ones spoke with submission and 
kindness : 

“Thou wilt find one, wholly her equal; and 
God is merciful.” 

I answered them: “ By God, this is a calumny 
and a lie! 

By the truth of the Haram, with Zemzen and 
al-Hatim,® 

I shall not find her equal ® either among the 
settlers or the Bedu. 

And he who says, ‘ Thou shalt find such a one’ 
will become my antagonist.” 

O my Lord, by Thy exaltedness and the exalted- 
ness of the son of Adnan, 

And the exaltedness of Abraham and the ex- 
altedness of Moses, the Interlocutor, 

And by the Throne? and the Chair and the 
Amulets and the Qur’an 

Mayest Thou favor us with Thy Paradise, O 
Gracious One! 

And I wish no Hiri,’ nor do I wish other 
women ; 

Nor do I wish any other as wife, but she who 
has enslaved me.® 

And he who blames me, may he be afflicted 
with a troop of gann, 

And may neither a hatib nor a forbearing one 
ransom him. 


XXV 


Yesterday, O ‘Agib, was a step in the night; 

And every one, O boy, found delight in his sleep. 

Some people pass the nights in sport and enter- 
tainment * 

But I pass them in tumult and contempt. 

Because of the tyranny of the world, whose 
desire is to undermine strength,” 

I whimper the whimpering of a suckling at 
the time of his weaning. 

Surely I will call out on the top mountain 
path “O ye horsemen! ” 

And put on a bint hima‘ on the cairn.® 


5. 


10. 


Perhaps they will come to us, running quickly, 
with ungirded garments. 

Surely they will say: “ What sign is this?” 

I will do deeds the like of which no mad people 
have done, 

Such as the uncle of Miflah Salame® has not 
done. 

By God, if my fear were not that of public talk, 

I should surely wander about in the world and 
roam about because of passionate love. 

O God! O Merciful One! order Thou Seraphil ° 

That he hasten for us, O Lord, the Day of 
Resurrection.’ 

I may perhaps behold with rejoicing the Light 
of my Eye; 

In the Garden of Paradise * is his home and 
his abode. 

He who blames me, may his eyes and heart 
be sick! 

O God! mayest Thou cut off his nourishment 
till the Day of Resurrection ! 


XXVI 


The pen went the gait of one who walks slowly 
(clad) in brocade.* 

It went by means of the love of my mind and 
perplexed my guide. 

I wept because of the passion which in my 
inmost being blazes and is stirred up. 

Because of the intensity of my love I missed 
taking leave of my beloved.? 

They said to me “ O Nimr, go on a pilgrimage.” 

By the truth of God, I will surely dwell near 
my beloved ” ! 

It is my duty to submit to God in all (which 
concerns) burning love. 

And the tears of my eye flow like streams.® 

I heard of the darkness of the grave, O hag@. 

I loathed life, and I stayed with the one who 
descended by me. 

O grave! I do not think that he who enters 
thee does come forth again. 

When my beloved comes I shall complain to 
him about my woe. 

I shall say to him: “O desire of (my) soul 
and (my) light,‘ 

Let me ramain with thee as one who seeks 
refuge, as the protected guest.® 

After thou hadst left, I was afflicted with red 
fire and the light of 4 lamp,® 











10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 
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With afflictions and stumblings and tears which 
run down.” 

Magniin Léla’ is continually going about 
stammering. 

I do not believe that he resembles me; and he 
is not my equal. 

Bring me the shroud, O ‘Agab, and wrap me 
securely in it. 

And pour over me the sand of the wide places.® 

And write over my grave an account, which 
sparkles brightly,° 

Concerning what has happened, O ‘Agab, And 
thou art (my) representative, 

/nd say: “It is a sick person, loathing medi- 
cine and treatment.” 

In the morning I am a patient of love, and in 
the evening I am a murdered one. 

And he who blames me, may he be afflicted 
with burning and that which causes burning 
love! 

God’s counting be against him, aud He is the 
best Representative. 


XXVII 


I gazed at a lofty mountain, rising to a single 
summit ; 

In Debbet Sawada, west of Es-Salt? is its 
beginning. 

A stammering stammered in me and I became 
confused ; 

Its echo resounded like the echo of the roaring 
ones, 

In pangs of death, overcome, uttering a fear- 
ful cry, 

Because of what has happened to me in my 
time and my world. 

I prolonged my cry, it made the hills tremble 
and quake; 

And my-heart was terrified by the calamities 
of my calamities. 


. And I am as one struck with a lance, uttering 


a fearful cry. 

My wound is deep, and I carry my medicine 
in my cloak. 

Four blows are smarting in my inmost part; 

Every time my inmost part is dyed in a 
thousand ways. 


. The first cause is the taking leave of my be- 


loved, it causes stammering ; 
By it, O ‘Agaib, my destiny has approached. 


8. 


10. 


11, 


12. 
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Because of the second I am confounded and 
lament, and evil has struck me, there is no 
remedy for it. 

And all the misfortunes (of others) are easier 
to support than my misfortunes. 

The third shook the fortresses of my inmost 
being, vehemently. 

It scattered my children;? it scattered the 
intimate friend and those I love best. 

The fourth, as often as she sees the beloved, 
O ‘Agab, she flees away. 

It is as if I were upon a spit,’ roasting like 
a woodpecker. 

He who blames me, by the exaltation of Tiba * 
and of him who has gone on a pilgrimage, 

And by the exaltation of the Prophet, O ‘Agab, 
by the exaltation of my Lord, 

May he become blind, crippled, and decrepit, 

Dumb and deaf, hearing neither my exclama- 
tion nor my calling! 


XXVIII 


O ‘Agab, endure for me and for thee; 

And because of thy violent suffering I will 
esteem thy state and mine. 

Wiped out are the nights which were blooming 
when thou wast cherished, 

And thy joy has been wiped out with those 
nights. 

I have renounced pleasure and enjoyment and 
delight for thy sake; 

Every (kind of) distress and separation * and 
mourning has come to me. 

There came to me my consumer and said: 
“Thou hast consumed thyself.” ? 

“Lo,” said I, “if thou couldst see thyself, 
then thou wouldst not ask me.” 

He said: “I am ashamed, and the people 
gossip about thee.” 

“Lo,” I said to him, “ Thou art stupid, leave 
me in peace with ® it!” 

‘Agab, thou playest with those younger than 
thine own age, 

And I am in convulsion on the empalement,* 
O ‘Agab. 

And after this, O, thou, to whom God has 
made a good augury,*® 

Rise! And let us visit the friend who is lost 
to me. 
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10. 


11. 
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And thou sayest, “If only God would have 
compassion with a sick one, He would be 
concerned about thee.” 

I would be united with her and would complain 
of what has happened to me. 

The year is past, and we have not seen thy 
spectre.® 

And this is not right of thee, and it is not a 
lawful thing. 

The world is a delusion, my friend; I have 
renounced it for thy sake. 

Fie upon the world! A phantom and a passing 
show ! 

And thou, O my blamer, may God cut off thy 
men ! 

O, that thy relation to misfortune may become 
like mine! 


XXIX 


Go, O pen, and write two lines with the noise 
(scratching) of writing. 

O ‘Agab, bring me an inkhorn? with the 
wrapper of a messenger. 

Bring sheets of paper * and bottles of fine ink,* 

That we may write upon the paper every 
hemistich. 

By God! Our Lord’s command be upon (my) 
head and eye! ® 

And there is none that the bird of death * and 
sufferings has not crushed. 

And I began to moan and to groan upon the 
bed. 

I said, I am ill and suffering upon the bed. 

To whom shall I complain of the aching of 
the heart?? To whom? & 

I have seen this world, in my vision, as the 
size of what is between two outstretched 
arms. 

O ‘Agab, If they would bring maidens who 
vied with each other,® 

And if they would deck them with ornaments, 
lo, I would willingly take 

None, O ‘Agib, but the one with the ko holed 
eyes,’° 

Wadha, the blood of my heart and soul. She 
has died.** 

And he who blames me, may he be afflicted 
with the chicks of the fard‘in.’* 

But the soul, not so, how shall it die? 


9. And he who blames me, may he be afflicted: 


with gann* and fara‘in, 
May his life be ended (by) suffering upon 
a bed.** 


XXX 


O how often, would Nimr make a covenant with 
women concerning uprightness and the keeping of 
faith! But alas! He did not obtain his aim. Then 
he went and bewailed his sorrow to a friend of his, 
one of the inhabitants of Mt. *Aglin,’ who was 
called Reném. He communicated to him, in a 
gasida, concerning his patience and the embitter- 
ment caused by the death of Wadha. Nimr com- 
posed for him the following gasida: 


1. 


2. 


10. 


11. 


O ye riders on young fleet higns, 

of bended necks, slender, lank. 

Fleet-footed higns, good runners, agile. 

They are attired for a night journey, their 
day is to-morrow. 

They start when the dawn appears, at the 
piercing of the light. 

May God guard them against mishaps and 
stumblings, 

They are quick in crossing dangerous deserts 
and mountain ranges. 

O ye, who attire the higns with saddles and 
trappings, 

Take ye my message, it is of profit. 

Ye who are sitting upon slim, thin, lean 
(higns), 

Tell ye Reném, if he has bought, sell! 

He shall sell love, a complete sale, in earnest. 

Sell! O Reném, love as a horse is sold, 

A complete sale, in which there remain no 
seconds. 

Renounce her who speaketh with the heart; 
she is not to be had for any price. 

She is not to be traced either to sire or grand- 
sire.® 

I counsel thee to follow neither their love nor 
themselves. 

Behold! Among them are human beings; and 
behold! Among them are gann! 

Follow the love of mankind and renounce their 
love, 

Even if there were in them fragrant odours 
of nadd.* 

How often was my heart lifted up, and how 
often did it descent with me! 





| 
| 
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How often have we drunk from the pure 
blossom on the cheek 
12. Of her who has threaded goldpieces to neck- 
chain and saffa.5 
And the other (cheek) is sweet like honey 
which is purified. 
13. O Reném, how often did we play upon the 
rababat | ® 
Thou thoughtest, my brother, that I could not 
make lamentations. 
14. My heart is kindled, and has perished, be- 
cause of the loved one. It died. 
Behold! Love is an affliction, a relentless 
creditor. 
15. O Reném, if my heart would change its char- 
acter (lit: colors), 
It would leap as a cat leaps from its place. 
16. He who blames my heart, may his heart de- 
ceive him all his life! 
I testify that he is a he-goat ® and the Scrip- 
tures bear witness. 
1%. A sweetly laughing mouth,’ and thou sayest 
‘really wonderful,’ ® 
And his spittle ® has satisfied the lover, as if 
it were a brook. 
18. Ifa sick one would see her, he would rise and 
sit up for her sake; 
He would become alive, even if stretched upon 
the (death) bed. 
19. I proved her with a friend. They took leave 
of me 
At the branching of the roads. Lo! They per- 
plexed me. 
20. At leave-taking and when they bade me fare- 
well, 
I bade them farewell with the words: “O 
injustice! I confess the Unity of God!” 
21. And he who blames my heart may he sicken 
(even) from the fluttering of the gentle 
breezes ! 
22. May he become homeless, without mother or 
father, 
Or paternal uncle or maternal, or brother, 
neither shall he bring into existence nor 
beget (a son) ! 


NOTE: 


For references to poems I to XX without any further 
specification see Zeitschrift fiir Semitistik und verwandte 
Gebiete, vols. 7 and 9.—o. g. original gloss by rawi. 

Whenever the following authors are referred to in the 


Notes to the Text or Translation the reference, unless 
otherwise stated, is in the case of: 


Burckhardt to Notes on the Bedouins and Wahabys 
(London, 1830). 


Doughty: Arabia Deserta (Cambridge, 1888). 

Dozy: Supplément aux Dictionaires Arabes 
(Leyde, 1877-1881). 

Goldziher : Muhammedanische Studien (Halle a/S, 
1889-1890). 

Hartmann: Lieder der Syrischen Wiiste (Leipzig, 
1899). 

Hava: Arabic-English Lex. (Beirut, 1921). 

Jacob: Altarabisches Beduinenleben (Berlin, 
1897). 

Lane: Modern Egyptians, 5 ed. (London, 1871). 

Musil: Arabia Petraea, vol. 3 (Wien, 1907-1908). 

Seetzen: Reisen durch Syrien etc, ed. by Fr. Kruse 


(Berlin, 1854). 
Socin-Stumme: Diwan aus Central Arabien (abbr. S.-St.) 
(Leipzig, 1900-1901). 


Spoer and Manual of Palest. Arabic (abbr. Sp.-H) 
Haddad: (Jerusalem, 1909). 
Wahrmund: Handwérterbuch d. Neuarabischen ... 
Sprache (3. ed. Giessen, 1898). 
Wellhausen: este Arabischen Heidentums (2. ed. 
Berlin 1897). 
Wetzstein: Sprachliches aus den Zeltlagern der 


Syrischen Wiiste (Sep. Abdr. Leipzig, 
1868 ZDMG., 22.). 


NOTES TO THE ARABIC TEXT 


XXiI. For the interchange of é and 7 in rhyme endings 
cf. S.-St. 26c.— is artificial rhyme ending in the second 
half of verses 2; 4; 5; 6; 8; 9; 10; 11. 

1. XX.1; XXIX n. 7.—wmin is the regular Palest. form, 
Sp.-H. §22.—2. gadd = daggj. Both forms are used in 
Pal. Arabic. Metathesis is frequent in Bedu language, 
S.-St. §173; also in Pal. Arabic.—3. i. instead of tenwin 
for sake of rhyme. A similar change occurs in 4b; 9b; 
10b.—4. i.e. auldd, o.g.; cf. ZDMG 22. 128.—5. Change 
of fem. ending at to i for sake of rhyme. — 6. i.e. alladi, 
ef. ZDMG 66.195, poem III. 15, n.; S.-St. §68; Sp.-H 
28.—7. i.e. yd alladi.—8. i.e. maglib, o.g. Cf. bi 
bilaf dalika ‘contrariwise’; in the Egypt. dial. halaf 
means ‘ to change, alter.’ 


XXII. 
5; 6; 8. 
1. i.e. ahabb, o. g.— la. ef. S.-St. poem 44, introduction 
note a. — 2. For lamm as a noun cf. Dozy ‘ rassemblement.’ 
In Syria lammat means ‘ meeting.’ — 3. i.e. hatta aktib, 
Sp.-H. §79.— 4. ib for bi when preceded by a word 
ending in a consonant.— 5. The prothetic aleph, a, e, 
or i, frequent in the Pal. dial., is equally so in Bedu 
speech, cf. S.-St. §188. — 6. i.e. ida annandé.—7, Plur. 
of walimat. 


XXIII. The end-syllable of the last word of the first 
half of the verses has, for the sake of metre, a long 
vowel, d, i, or i. The rhyme syllable is ah. 


i is artificial rhyme ending in verse s 2; 3; 
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1. Cf. S.-St. glossary, qaf.—2. Plur. of tarhiye i.e. 
talhiye, cf. Dozy; VIII. 1.n. to translation; XXXI.1.— 
3. S.-St. §60a.— 4. For misat. — 5, i.e. nasaf.—Cf. for 
the second half of this verse, Hartmann, poem 5 Str. 1 
wagtam tabbal ‘azzemir sefihan (= seffihan) ‘wenn der 
Wind sie (viz., die Locken) nach vorn iiber den Leib 
weht, so wirf sie zuriick.’ — 6. Cf. Wetzstein 30, n. 18 
(ZDMG 22. 1868) qidla; S.-St. glossary, qidla. — 7. Plur. 
of duwaibe.—8. Plur. of garit.—9. i.e. qéz qazah. — 
10. i.e. dabib. —11. XXX.17; II. 9, n. to translation; 
XIX. 13,n.— 12, XXII n. 5.— 13. Diminutive of ‘dd. 
On the use of diminutives cf. S.-St. §114. — 14. XXI n. 6. 


XXIV. The final + is rhyme letter, except in verses 
lb; 3a; 4a; 9b. 

1. Cf. Dozy, ‘ se lever.’ — 2. i.e. wama. It occurs in §S.-St. 
17. 16 as a partic, of IVF., mima-algandahe ‘der mit den 
Fliigel schlagende (Aasgeier).’ Acc. to Dozy it is the 
vulgar form of wama, IVF. c. ila ‘ gesticuler.’— 2b, For 
li-annah. — 3. i.e. al-kalim. Cf. ZS. 7. 30,1.7, also n. 4. 
— 4, Plur. of wasf. Cf. XXII.5.— 4b. lit: the last but 
one (i.e. the ninth) horse in a race, Wahrmund. Here 
it has the meaning of mu‘drid ‘ gainsayer.’— 5. For 
nabbahni, o. g.— 6. Verbs med. rad. gem. insert an é bet. 
stem and ending in almost all dialects; cf. S.-St. §130d; 
for the Pal, dial. Sp.-H. §116. In the dial. of Tunis ¢ or 
¥ are inserted, Stumme, Gram. des Tunesischen Arabisch 
§17.—7. Derived from class. ra’a. — 8, i.e. mitl, o. g.— 
9. i.e. hazin, o.g.—10. For mitlha.—11. Cf. Sp.-H. 
§78.—12. This name is rarely used among the Bedu, 
Musil 3.22.— 13. la arid; cf. XXIX.7 mdarid. 


XXV. For the vowels é@ and 7 in rhyme endings cf. 
XXI. 1. i.e. qdéta’ o. g.— Of. S.-St. bahat, IVF. mibhit 
‘ entkriftigt ’ a meaning that bears out the explanation 
given by the riwi.— 2. i.e. baka, o. g. -nahaz, IVF. said 
of a camel that has a cough due to lung disease, Wahr- 
mund. — 3. Doughty, 2. 246, ha’l hazza ‘ about this time.’ 
— 4, XXII. n. 5. — 5. S.-St. Excurs P, errumuh magziz 
bilwata ‘ die Lanze ist in die Erde gesteckt.’ — 6. Turkish 
for rubbamd, cf. I.2n. to Ar. text.—7. ie. rakidin, 
o.g. Of. S.-St. poem 74.14 n. b ‘sich hin und her be- 
wegen’ which agrees with the explanation given by the 
riwi. — 8. S.-St. Excurs DD #17 jimii refali ‘er geht 
ungegiirtet einher.’ — 9. magdanin, o. g—Cf. Dozy, mahbil ; 
S.-St. glossary, habala, ViiF. ‘ verriickt, toll werden.’ — 
10. S.-St. poem 64.15 n, a where ahim is explained as 
meaning arkid, but is ‘unsicher.’ It appears however 
as ‘ich laufe’ in the translation, agreeing therefore with 
our riwi. — 11. Cf. yom al-hsdb XII. 15. 


XXVI. i is rhyme letter in verses b of 4; 7; 8; 10; 
11; 12; 13. 

1, XII.1; XXXI.1. For the imperative cf. XI.1; XIII. 
1; XIV.1; XXIX.1; XL. 1. Poem XVIII. 1 begins with: 
danni l-galam yd‘gab bal-hibr danni ‘ bring near the pen, 
O ‘Agib, bring it near with ink.’ -— 2. For hagg, because 
of rhyme. — 3. i.e. mahabbet qawiye, o. g—Dozy, la‘ag 
‘amour brilant.’ — 4. Said of a bird creeping out of an 
egg. — 5. i.e. hatta yasal. —6. Cf. munuwwat ‘ desire.’ 
In Wallin, poem 2.4, occurs the phrase gat manwatek 
‘thy desire is fulfilled” —7. Cf. Musil 3. 242, al-yowm 


tanib ‘ heutzutage lebt er wie ein Schutzgenosse.’ — 8. A 
plur. of bilwe or balwan; cf. XXX. 14b.—9. @ for sake 
of rhyme.—Cf. XXVII. 7a. In XIV. 12 na‘na‘ is used in 
the same sense.—laglag was explained by an other Bedawi 
as meaning ‘ heat of the day.’ — 10. Inscription on Nimr’s 
grave. Since publishing ‘Five Poems of Nimr’ JAOS 
43.189, I had occasion to study again the inscription 
on Nimr’s tomb with the aid of a copy made by Mahmiid 
en-Naggair of Lifta. The weather-worn stone and the 
poor workmanship of the inscription, the irregular size 
of the letters and the crowding together of the words, 
especially in the last two lines, undoubtedly offered great 
difficulty to the copyist, and his copy shows the defects. 
Yet in spite of whatever defects the copy may have, it 
has confirmed several of my new readings based on my 
photograph taken in 1904. It would be desirable if some 
scholar, visiting Transjordania, would take the trouble 
to study the inscription at ‘Ain ‘Agiz: 


1. 1238 

2. Year 

3. Has led thee 

4. Death from thy camping places; 

5. And Fate has changed for thee 

6. A house for thy house; 

7. And the worms of the grave pasture * 

8. In thine eyes. And the eye of an other than 
thou pastures 

9. In the camping places of the wretched one 


who has obtained mercy, Nimr el-‘Adwan. 


sana 
1238 
fatangulak 

al-manaya ‘an diyarak 
wa yabdulak ad-dahr 
dar badal dirak 
wa did al-gabr yar‘a * 
(bi) ‘ainaik wa tar‘a ‘ain rérak 
bid-diyar al-faqir al-marhim nimr al-‘Adwin 


* yar‘a is doubtful, especially as the next line does not 
begin with a preposition. We might perhaps read yabid 
‘And the worms of the grave devour Thine eyes... . 

The wasm of the ‘Adwin, the sdhid and the dabbisi, 
| 9, is engraved on the end of the tomb, opposite the 
inscription. 

The year 1238 AH. began September 18. 1822 AD. 
Wallin’s statement, ZDMG 5.193, that Nimr died 1845 
is due to an error.—11l. So generally pronounced in 
Palestine, Sp.-H. §124, paradigm. 


XXVII. 1, XXIV n. 6.—2. i.e. ‘ala §...—3. 4, for 
sake of rhyme, stands for suff.3.pers.m.sg., ace. to rawi. 
— 4, XXVI.n. 9.— 5. Cf. n. 1; saga is the tender, agoniz- 
ing cry of a camel for her foal. —6. Cf. Doughty 1. 243 
and glossary: huthba pl. huthb ‘hilly mountain coast’ 
Wallin, poem 5. 23 haddb ‘hohes Gebirge.’ — 7. Plur. of 
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razie. — 8. i.e. rumh, o.g. Cf. Schwarzlose, Die Waffen 
der Alten Araber, 218 (Leipzig, 1886), where several 
explanations of samhari are given; cj. also Seetzen, 1. 
272. — For lawwaye. — 10. i. e. atahaiyar o. g—Cf. Wal- 
lin, poem 3.11.—11, A plur. of dahiya.— 12. A plur. 
of din’. —13. Abbr. of a‘izdzi, for sake of rhyme. — 14. 
i.e. haraba, o. g.—Cf. S.-St., poem 23 introduction, n. b. 
—15. i.e. ka inni.—Cf. S.-St. poem 8. 4.— 16, i.e. sar, 
o. g—daha a‘ama ‘he became blind.’ — 17. i.e, malgim, 
0. g- — 18. Sgl. taswit. 


XXVIII. 

1. Was explained as ‘bird of death.’ Of. XXIX. 3; 
XII. 4.n.; ZDMG. 68. 249, 1. 17. rrdb el-bén ‘ raven of 
separation.’ — 2, Means ‘ then, lo, behold.’ Cf. also S.-St. 
§52c. — 3. XXI n. 7.—4. For fa‘al. —5. i.e. da‘, o. g. 
Cf. S.-St. poem 68.8, gale li hillik gadé@ ‘ he said to me, 
thy friend is lost’ (i.e. has died).—6. i.e. ‘ann lak.— 
7. i.e. agtama‘, — 8. For tuffan. — 9. i. e. masa ib, 0. g.— 
This confirms the explanation given to Socin by his 
riwi.—Cf. S.-St. poem 29A.3,n.3, also glossary. 


XXIX. The rhyme syllables of verses b. 4; 7; 8; 9 
have a long 4. 

1, XXVI. n. 1.— 2. Cf. S.-St. poem 47H. 1, bi zifzaf al- 
girtas. — 3, XXIII. n. 2. — 4. For hatta nahutt, cf. XXVI. 
n.5.—5. i.e. wallihu amr.—6. For wa”inna, for the 
sake of rhyme.—Cf. XV.1; XXX. 13.—Wetzstein 80.— 
7. XXI.n.1.—8. i.e. tasébagin, 0. g—Cf. Hava, bara 
‘to vie with one another.’ — 9. XXVIII n. 2.— 10. For 
ahdat.—11. For t@i‘e.— 12. Here in the sense of ‘to 
die.’ — 13. X. 5 notes to Arabic text and translation; also 
XXXVII. 13. 


EAX. This is a mréba‘a gasida, also XLIII. Each 
stanza has four verses. The first three have the same 
rhyme-syllable, while the fourth has a different one rhym- 
ing with the fourth verse of each stanza. Seetzen, 2. 380, 
refers to the mréba‘a as a form of poetry frequently 
employed by Nimr. Cf. also S.-St. §25d; ZS. 9.95; Dal- 
man, Pal, Diwan, page XVII, n. 1 (Leipzig, 1901). 

1, The phrase u y&@ ma@ annoh gadd was explained as 
meaning ‘every now and then’ or ‘O how often! ’—Cf. 
also S.-St. §64d.— 2. For al-hifz.—3. i.e. yd wail. — 
4, hasil ‘ala, 0. g.— 5. i.e. murddoh, o. g. — 6. Doughty, 
1.154; S.-St. poem 50. 8.— 6b. For bilwatuh, cf. XXVI 
n. 8.— 6c. So often inst. of min when standing bet. a 
final consonant and an initial vowel.—6d. For ahl.— 
7. i.e. musri‘at, o. g.; cf. Dozy. — 8. i.e. ragiqg.—9. Plur. 
of nahif.—l0. i.e. massdyat, 0. g.; cf. S.-St. poem 64. 2 
hignin hagagigin haganin hagahig ‘ Dromedare, (fliich- 
tige) ... (bewegliche), welche die Wiisten mit weiten 
Distanzen durchmessen.’ The word hagdagigin was con- 
sidered as ‘doubtful,’ cf. note a, and was changed to 
hagahigin, the word found in our text. — 11. i. e. musri‘at, 
cf. n. 7. Cf. S.-St. taraq ‘ treiben, vom Wind.’ — 12, Plur. 
of hatif.—13. i.e. suran from sara. — 14, i.e. mata. — 
15. For bi akwar.—Cf. S.-St. Excurs A. 66. For a descrip- 
tion of a horse-saddle see Excurs B. —16. Long ¢ for 
sake of rhyme.—17. Sgl qafil; cf. Hava.—18. For 
sama@'ih; i.e. rifa* o.g.; ef. samhag ‘ thin in the belly 
(mare),? Hava. —19. Plur. of salfi‘a. In Pal. dial. 


4 


musalfi‘ is said of one reduced in flesh. — 20. For bi‘. 
The imperat. of verbs med. y and waw is generally pro- 
nounced in the Pal. dial. with a long vowel, especially 
if the word stands alone. It is almost invariably short 
with a pron. suffix.—Cf. S.-St. §142c.— 21. This form, 
as well as bi gadd, is in use also in Palestine, e.g. 5u 
‘ammal yinfa‘ni ida staralt tul en-nhar bgadd qawi ‘ what 
shall it profit me if I toil hard (lit: in strong earnest) 
all day? ’ — 22. For daSssir cf. v. 10.—i.e. tdmm ‘ renoncer 
a,’ Dozy.— 23. i.e. bi atmdn.— 24. For tari. Cf. the 
Pal. phrase, tdrihu kaslan, lit: thou seest him a lazy 
one, i.e. see, how lazy he is! —25. Intensive form of 
fah; cf. ragagil intensive form of ragul, Wetzstein, 50. — 
26. For ma awinn, cf. XXIX.n.6.— 27. For wulit'. — 
28. Although mizdn was explained as sahih it may have 
here the usual meaning of ‘scale or measure.’ In either 
case the meaning is obvious.— 29. XXIII. n. 11.— 30. 
XXVIII. n. 2. 


NOTES TO THE TRANSLATION 


XXI. 


1. Of. XXVI.8; ZDMG. 66.197, poem I; JAOS. 43.181, 
1. (Read on p. 186 XXXIII. 15, 16 inst. of XXX.).— 
2. Considered shameful, XX.5,n.—3. i.e. the grave, 
XX. 18, n.— 4, i.e. Muhammed, XX. 22,n.— 5. Kaaba, 
XIX. 23, n. 


XXII. 


1, XXIX. 1,n.— 2. For Wadha’s influence upon Nimr as 
a poet cf. JAOS. 43.182; IV.11.—3, III. 8.—4. XIII. 
9; Lane 1.45.—5. The Arabas believe that birds and 
beasts have a language, and celebrate the praises of God. 
Cf. the Story of Sindbad the Sailor ‘ and he heard also 
the voices of the birds warbling and praising God, the 
Exalted one.’ For this belief among the modern Egyptians 
cf, Lane, 1.311.— 6. XXIV. 12. 


XXIII. 


1, XXIX. 2; VIII. 1,n.— 2. VIII. 1, n.—3. i.e. Wadha, 
ef. XIII. 11,n.—4. Cf. n. 4 to Ar. text; XV. 5.— 
5. XV. 5. The comparison of the hair with ‘ copper wires’ 
may be an allusion to the hair being dyed with henna. — 
6. i.e. hiyd ‘virtue’; cf. JAOS. 43.182; XII.1,n.— 
6b. Cf. Sp.-H. Volkskundliches aus El-Qubébe in ZS. 5. 
103 (1927).—7. XXII. n.4.—8, i.e. delicately curved, 
cf. verse 4.—9. II.6,n.—10, XIX. 13,n.—11, III.9; 
XXXIX. 12; XLIII. 21.—12. A large silver coin. — 13. 
i.e. tattooed; cf. II. 6,n.— 14. IT. 6,n.— 15, II. 7,n.— 
16. note 6b; XIX. 14.— 17. ZDMG. 66.197, poem I. 8. — 
18. A stranger falling madly in love with her, because 
of her ravishing beauty, would receive no encouragement 
from her, VIII. 10,n., he would turn grey because of her 
fierce rebuke. Cf. the expression: yOm bisayyib it-tfal 
‘a day which causes sucklings to turn grey.’ — 19. i.e. 
damir ‘ conscience’; cf. n. 6.— 20. Cf. Hartmann, poem 
4 for a description of the charms of a Bedawiye maiden.— 
Cf. notes 6b and 16. 


XXIV. 
1, Cf. XXVIII. 9; IlI.3; IV.6n.—2. JAOS. 43. 182; 
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IX. 9,n.—3. i.e. like a stranger.—4. JAOS. 43. 184; 
204, poem C. 1; ZS. 9. 93 note concerning the life of Nimr; 
XXVII. 9.—5. The semi-circular wall enclosing the 
space in which Isma‘il and Hagar are believed to have 
been buried, cf. Burton, A Personal Narrative to El- 
Medinah and Maccah, 2.162 (London 1857); Ene. of 
Islam, art. Ka‘ba.—6. JAOS, 43. 182.—VIII. 5,n. — 7. 
dGyat al-‘ars, Sur. IX.130; dyat al-kurst Sur. II. 256. 
Great power is ascribed to these verses. They are fre- 
quently found on amulets and magic bowls, cf. H. H. 
Spoer, Magic Bowls JAOS. 55. 237 (1935); 58. 366 
(1938). — 8. XXII. 8.— 9. VIII. 5,n.— 10. Cf. Sur. II. 
225 allahu rafirun halimun. 


XXV. 


1. XIII. 6.—Wetzstein, 82 (= ZDMG. 22. 146.—2. Cf. 
Hosea 7.9,‘ Strangers have devoured his strength.’ — 3. 
Doughty, glossary sub rijjim. — 4, bint hadma are gar- 
ments of the deceased fastened to a stick and stuck into 
a heap of stones over a grave. This name is also given 
to a piece of cloth hosted on a stick as a warning signal 
to the tribe that an enemy has fallen upon the land. 
This is the meaning here as indicated by the cry of 
alarm ‘O ye horsemen.’ Cf. Schumacher, Der Dscholan, 
Separatdruck from ZDPV.1X.68 (Leipzig, 1886).— 5. 
XX. 5.— 6. i. e. Israfil, archangel, not mentioned in the 
Qur’in. — 7. XII. 15,n.—For the religious attitude of 
Nimr cf. JAOS. 43. 185-6. — 8. V.12,n., Garden of 
Radwdan. 


XXVI. 

1. XI. 8.—2. Cf. Introduction to V; JAOS. 43. 183.— 
3. XIV.9.n.; XV.2.—4. There is a play upon the 
Arabie word rendered light in this verse and lamp in 
verse 8.—Cf. XXV. 9a. — 5. Cf. Ar. text, note 7—JAOS. 
43.188; Burton, 2.97; Wetzstein, Reiserbericht iiber 
Hauran und die Trachonen, 148 (Berlin 1860) ; Doughty, 
glossary, sub hospitality; Musil, 3.345; Hartmann, 92. — 
6. i.e. the light placed in the tent as a sign of death. Cf. 
Musil, 3.429, on this custom in Kerak.—XIII. 4.—For 
Pal. mourning customs cf. Spoer and Haddad, Volks- 
kundliches aus el-Qubébe, ZDMG. 68. 243-252 (1914).— 
7. JAOS. 43. 184. — 8. For a description of Nimr’s burial 
place cf. A. Goodrich-Freer (Mrs. H. H. Spoer) In a 
Syrian Saddle, 118f. (read Wadha for Watka) (Lon- 
don, 1904).— 9. Cf. Ar. text, n. 11.—Bloody sacrifices 
are brough at Nimr’s tomb, cf. JAOS. 43.188, also my 
Notes on Bloody Sacrifices in Palestine, JAOS. 25. 312 
(1904) and vol. 27.104 (1906); A. Goodrich-Freer, In 
a Syrian Saddle, 318f.—Nimr’s tomb seems to have en- 
joyed in the past careful attention on the part of his 
descendants, cf. Selah Merrill, Hast of Jordan 275. 


XXVII. 
1, XI. 6. — 2, XXIV. n.4. — 3. XXVIII.6. — 4, i.e. 
Medina. 


XXVIII. 


1, ‘ Separation’ or ‘ bird of death,’ cf. XII. 4.n.— 2. For 
verses 4ff. cf. JAOS. 43. 185.— 3. lit: thy possession 


»— 


and my possession.’ —4. XXVII.10b.—5. VIII. 2a.— 
6. XXIV. 2. 


XXIX. 


1, XXVI.1. Ar. text. —2. XXII.3.—3. VIII. 1.n.— 
4. XXIII.1; VIII.1; XII.1; XVIII.1; ZDMG. 66.197 
poem I.1.—5, i.e. be carried out absolutely, cf. the 
phrase ‘ala rdsi wa ‘aini.—6. XXVIII. n.1 and trans- 
lation. — 7. JAOS. 43. 186; XX XIII. 15 f. — 8. Cf. Nimr’s 
complaint to Jedé' ZDMG. 66. 197.—XII. 3, 8.—2ZS. 9. 
96f.—9. VIII.4f. n.—10. XXII.6; XIII. 9.n.—11. 
JAOS. 43. 183-5, 188; IX. 8.n. — 12. X. 5. n.—H. H. Spoer, 
Folklore Story From Bethlehem, JAOS. 52. 170, n. 2 
(1932).—13. Cf. verse 4. 
XXX. 

1. A district east of Jordan adjoining the Jélin at its 
southern boundary.—2. A horse is sold outright, but 
a mare with the condition that the seller receive, in 
addition to the price, two fillies, offsprings of this mare. 
This kind of sale is called bi‘ bimtani. A sale without 
this condition is called bi‘ migalfa‘. In this kind of sale 
the value of two fillies is included in the selling price; 
cf. Musil, 3.277; 366.—Burckhardt, 118f., 256. The 
reference in this verse is to an outright, irrevocable 
sale. — 3. She is incomparable, cf. JAOS 43. 180; I.3.n. 
and p. 94 introductory remarks to poems I-XX. (ZS. 9. 
94-96).—4, A perfume made of ambergris, aloe, and 
musk.—Cf. XVI. 10.n.—nidd or nadd was declared by 
the rawi to be a sweet smelling wood. I bought it under 
that name in the si#q in Jerusalem. Cf. also A. Goodrich- 
Freer (Mrs. H. H. Spoer) Arabs in Tent and Town, 151 
(London, New York, 1924). — 5. An ornament consisting 
of gold and silver coins fastened to the headdress, above 
the forehead. A string of coins hangs down on both sides 
of the face, reaching below the shoulders. Musil, 3. 168 f. 
records the name hamdlét ma‘ girre. The fellahin of 
Palestine call the saffe also smdde.—Cf. VIII. 5, n.— 
6. A one-string fiddle. For a description and illustration 
cf. Seetzen, 1.376£; Doughty, 1.263, compares the 
Spanish ‘rabel’ and the old English ‘ rebibel’ with the 
Arabie word rebdba. The word ‘ rebeck,’ the medieval 
name of a three-stringed fiddle, which occurs in Milton’s 
well known lines: 


When the merry bells ring round, 
And the jocund rebecks sound 
(L’ Allegro) 


is said to have also been derived from the Arabic word 
rebadba by way of the French ‘rebec’ a variant of the 
old French ‘ rebebe’ cf. Oxford Dictionary. This being 
correct, it must be admitted that the musical qualities 
of the original instrument have certainly been consider- 
ably improved by the somewhat checkered career of its 
name in the English language. — 6b. i.e. ignorant fool, 
dolt. — 7. XIX. 13, also note to Ar, text. — 8. lit: a 
measure of justice. — 9. II. 9. The lover’s panacea accord- 
ing to all peasant poetry! 


(To be continued ) 
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HITTITE AND THE INDO-EUROPEAN LANGUAGES 


ALBRECHT GOETZE 
Yate UNIVERSITY 


In 1942 I. J. Gevs published the third part of 
his Hittite Hieroglyphs.t Its main result is an 
almost complete decipherment of the “normal 
syllabary,” so that the moment has come where it 
is possible to read the inscriptions written in these 
hieroglyphs as far as they employ phonetic syllables 
and not ideograms. Gelb also assigned values to 
certain rarer signs; among them are—to mention 
only the few that are of significance for the pur- 
pose of this article—those read Su, ki, and ke. 
When doing so Gelb expressed the opinion that hH 
(i.e. hieroglyphic Hittite), in contradistinction 
with cH (i.e. cuneiform Hittite), belonged to the 
eastern, not the western branch of the Indo-Euro- 
pean languages, that it was a satem, not a centum 
language. In matters Indo-European he was advised 
by G. Bonfante, and a joint article on this question 
by both these authors was announced as in prepa- 
ration. 

The article has now appeared in this Journal 
(64. 169-190). It reiterates the claim Gelb had 
previously made and discusses the question as to 
the linguistic position of hH in great detail. It 
can be expected that the view that the two authors 
advance with so much vigor will soon be quoted 
by non-linguists and utilized by them as an estab- 
lished fact. Hence, it seems necessary to investigate 
its foundations. It is not the purpose of this article 
to enter into a discussion of “ areal linguistics,” 
the method used by Bonfante. This is unnecessary. 
Should the basis for Bonfante’s position prove un- 
sound, not even the best method could reach valid 
results. 

In a review of Gelb’s book which was printed in 
this Journal (64. 84 ff.) I warned against the con- 
clusion which I then foresaw would be drawn from 
the author’s reading Su, namely that hH was a 
satem language, and said: “ Such an argument is 
circular. That very hypothesis was instrumental 
in positing the value in question.” 

Gelb’s argument in favor of the reading $u (Hitt. 
Hier. III 19 ff.; cf. his own summary JAOS 64 


* The Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago. 
Studies in Ancient Oriental Civilization, No. 21, 1942. 
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174f.) is as follows: The sign in question, here 
marked as 2, occurs in three words which everybody 
agrees are forms of the words for “ dog,” “ horn,” 
and “horse”; they are z-wa-ni-i-ha, x+1-m,? and 
‘a-z-wa-i.2 Their similarity in structure with IE. 
*k'(u)won, *k’rn-, and *ek’wos is evident. This 
means that the sign z is the representative of IE 
*k’ followed in all probability by the u-vowel. Since 
according to Gelb no homophones can be admitted 
in the syllabary of hH, such syllables as are other- 
wise represented in the syllabary must be eliminated 
as possible readings of the sign. For this reason 
the reading cannot be ku (as had been proposed by 
Hrozny) or su; there is already a well established 
sign ku, and there are four signs with s one of 
which must be su. A reading zu is for the same 
reason unlikely and made still more improbable 
by the fact that hH z is usually a development of 
t. The conclusion is drawn that “the most likely 
possibility, then, is §.” ¢ 

Into this argument certain premises have entered. 
Firstly, that there is no polyphony. With this I 
agree ® (JAOS 64 85). Secondly, that additional 
values must fit the gaps left in the system. This 
is correct in principle; however, it must not lead 
to the demand that all places are to be filled in all 
circumstances. The sound system of the language 
may limit a consonant to the position in front of 
certain vowels. Thirdly Gelb exhibits a strange 
belief in the accuracy of transliterations like su 


?In hH the presence of an r after a given syllable is 
indicated by the addition of a “tang” to the symbol 
for that syllable. The “tang” is here transliterated 
by +7. 

* The transliteration is essentially Gelb’s. 

‘I fail to see what significance the existence of a sign 
$a (and a sign 81) has for the decipherment of the 
sign #. Let it be emphasized that in no case an inter- 
change between this Sa or $i and the alleged éu is demon- 
strable. I refuse to admit etymologies like those given 
by Bonfante on p. 175 as evidence. Few etymologies are 
self-evident, most of them are mere interpretational possi- 
bilities. A scholar with constructive imagination will 
always find etymologies to suit his opinions. One of 
Bonfante’s etymologies (see fn. 51) is already a second try. 

5 It should be noted, however, that even Gelb admits 
the existence of two signs for nu. 
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or ku. He forgets that with our means the trans- 
literation of any sign of hH can be no more than 
a rough approximation and that the language may 
have possessed various sets of k-sounds (as for 
instance Semitic does). 

To be brief, the situation justifies only one con- 
clusion, namely that in the sign 2 the consonant 
in front of the w must have a value other than 
“kk” and “s” (whatever this more accurately is). 
If one recalls the fact that the sign is limited to 
the three words, and hence does not demonstrably 
interchange with other signs, it becomes obvious 
that the decipherer has no means whatever by 
which to decide between the various possibilities.® 

The choice of the consonant contained in the 
sign z, then, is a matter of personal inclination. 
Gelb himself states in Hitt. Hier. III 21 that he 
decides in favor of the possibility ¢ because he 
believes in the satem character of hH. In the time, 
however, which elapsed between this statement and 
the article in JAOS the possibility and the belief 
have changed to certainty and fact. Bonfante 
operates with the words Suwanis, Surnis, and 
*4s(u) was (these are his spellings) as though they 
were taken from a text written in our alphabet 
and as though there were nothing problematic to 
them at all. 

There is no objection to the assumption of Suwanis 
etc. as possible readings. However, it is a grave 
mistake to forget their conjectural nature so com- 
pletely that the conclusion is drawn from them 
that hH is a satem language. This means merely 
to return to the premise by which the reading was 
gained ; the argumentation is plainly circular. 

The evidence for the readings ki and ke is no 
better. Here only two facts are certain: (1) the 
two signs—let us call them y and z—contain the 
same consonant; they are interchangeable. (2) 
there is no demonstrable interchange with the well 
established signs ka and ku." We thus face a 
situation similar to that encountered with respect 


*One need not be afraid of values with diacritics. 
They may seem strange and complicated to us; they 
certainly were not for the speakers of the language. If 
the hieroglyphs were created by the “ Hittites” (and we 
don’t know of any other language for which they were 
used), it must be assumed that their system of written 
symbols coincided more or less with the phonemic system 
of the language. 

*Hence hH words that contain ka (allegedly from 
*k“o, Bonfante 177) can in no way influence the read- 
ings to be established for the two signs. 


to sign z. And y and z likewise occur only in a 
few words. Among them are notable the relative 
pronoun, a word for “make,” and a word for 
“come.” Previous investigators interpreted y and 
z as variants of the graphically similar sign ta,® 
and pointed to the IE relative *yo-, and the cH 
words iya-zi “he makes” and iya-tart “he goes, 
marches.” Gelb rightly remarks that the similarity 
in the form of the signs does not prove identity 
(or similarity) in the reading, and that cH tya- 
“make” has its counterpart in hH aya-, that 
furthermore the hH form y-t-ha-e is not in agree- 
ment with the manner in which the latter verb 
usually inflects. 

But any positive proof for the readings ki, ke 
is lacking. There is a chance that they might be 
approximately right. But even assumed they are, 
how can readings thus obtained serve as a “ proof ” 
for the assertion that the three words show delabiali- 
zation of original *k1, *k”e which would make hH 
a satem language? Who is bold enough to exclude 
just this k”1, k”’e as a possible reading? The plain 
fact is that more certainty as to the reading of 
hH can be expected only from texts in another and 
more familiar system of writing. 

Even if all readings of Gelb are admitted as cor- 
rect—and it is clear from the preceding that his 
Su, ki, and ke are very problematic—and if they 
are deemed fit to serve as the basis for comparisons, 
the question as to the position of hH among the 
IE languages is meaningful only on the assumption 
that hH is indeed one of the IE languages. Nobody 
denies that a close relationship exists between hH 
and cH (see Gelb and Bonfante themselves 177 f.). 
Hence, the very title of the article of Gelb and 
Bonfante presupposes rejection of the Indo-Hittite 
hypothesis of Sturtevant which maintains that cH 
(and hH) are sister languages of primitive IE. 

The position of the two authors in this respect 
is made clear by the fact that they quote a number 
of articles on the position of cH among the IE 
languages and compile (fn. 1) a list of 12 scholars, 
in addition to 14 previously named, who have re- 
jected the Indo-Hittite hypothesis.® I myself am 


SIt might conceivably be a case parallel to the two 
nu signs. 

® No accumulation of authorities can disprove a thesis, 
particularly not when their opinions, as is the case here, 
lie years back. This is like proving that the American 
continent does not exist by quoting sources earlier than 
Columbus. 
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here listed as an opponent; but the quotation is 
from 1933. In fact, no quotation (or almost none) 
is later than 1939, and (more significant) none 
of the opponenis—not even Bonfante himself—has 
ever expressed himself on what I regard as the 
most important argument in favor of the Indo- 
Hittite hypothesis. It is contained in an article of 
Sturtevant’s in Language 15 (1939) 11-19 where 
it is shown that the pronoun *so-/to- of the IE 
languages is an innovation the genesis of which is 
clarified by cH. Sturtevant has thus fulfilled the 
demand, made e. g. by H. Pedersen (Hittitisch und 


die anderen indogermanischen Sprachen 12), to 
produce proof for a common innovation in the IE 
languages. Until a flaw in this argument is shown, 
I consider it as the decisive argument in favor of 
the Indo-Hittite hypothesis. 

Since thus, firstly the decipherment of hH is 
not advanced enough to form a secure basis for 
comparative work, and since, secondly, the initial 
position from which the two authors start out seems 
to be mistaken, all discussion on the position of hH 
among the IE languages is just so much wasted 
effort. 











BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 


A Chart of the Bengali Verb * 


1.0 A Bengali verb form consists of a stem plus 
one to six affixes. Ex.: (Verb forms quoted through- 
out this paper will be written with hyphens sepa- 
rating the constituent morphemes so that they can 
readily be seen.) por-i ‘I read,’ por-i-e-c-il-e-n ‘he, 
you (honorific) had caused to read.’ In the follow- 
ing description of the structure of verb forms mor- 
pheme alternants are listed only occasionally, when 
necessary to eliminate confusion. Thus, changes in 
the stem vowel or variation in personal endings 
after different suffixes are not mentioned, although 
they may be described very simply, because they 
are outside the scope of this paper. 

1.1 A verb form may contain the causative or 
denominative suffix -a- or -u- (alternant under cer- 
tain conditions -i-). This morpheme occurs be- 
tween the stem and other suffixes. Ex.: dhor-a-cc-i 
‘T am kindling, ghum-u-t-e ‘to sleep.’ In the re- 
maining paragraphs the term “ stem ” will be used 
to denote either the simple stem or the stem plus 
the causative-denominative suffix. 

1.2 There are personal endings for the first, 
second inferior, second ordinary, third ordinary, 
and second-third honorific. There is no distinction 
of number in the verb. Any one of these personal 
endings may follow the stem immediately. Such 
forms we could call the simple present tense. Ex.: 
dekh-i ‘I see,’ kha-e ‘he eats,’ dhor-a-i ‘I kindle.’ 

1.3 The morpheme -c- (conditioned alternant 
-ce-), actually a defective verb ‘to be’ which in 
some forms also occurs independently but here is 
an infix, may occur between the stem and a per- 
sonal ending. Such forms we could call the pro- 
gressive present. Ex.: por-c-e ‘he is reading,’ kha- 
ec-o ‘you (ord.) are eating.’ 

1.41 There is a morpheme -e which is homo- 
nymous with the -e third person (ord.) suffix. 
However, the stem vowel which occurs with it is 
different from the vowel which occurs when the 
stem is followed immediately by the personal end- 
ing, and it is therefore printed in italics to differ- 
entiate it from the other -e. This morpheme may 


* This paper was read at the meeting of linguists and 
philologists, held in January 1944, at the Ecole Libre 
des Hautes Etudes in New York. 
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follow the stem without any further suffixes. This 
verb form we could call the simple participle. Its 
meaning is ‘ on ing, having ——ed, by means 
of ing.’ Ex.: por-e ‘reading, having read’; 
khe-e ‘eating, having eaten’; dhor-i-e ‘ kindling, 
having kindled.’ 

1.42 The same -e morpheme may be followed 
by the -c- morpheme and a personal ending. Such 
forms have the meaning ‘ have ——ed and effect 
still continuing’ and could be called the perfect. 
Ex.: amar sordi kor-e-c-e ‘ my cold has made,’ i. e. 
‘T’ve caught a cold.’ or ‘I have a cold.’; por-e-c-i 
‘I have read’; bujh-e-c-o ‘you (ord.) have under- 
stood, understand.’ 

1.51 The past morpheme -l- (conditioned al- 
ternant -il-) may occur immediately after the stem 
and followed by a personal ending. Such forms we 
could call the simple past, referring to a single 
past event. Ex.: por-l-o ‘he read (past),’ ga-il-o 
‘he sang,’ khe-l-um ‘I ate.’ 

1.52 The -l- morpheme may also occur after 
the stem and followed by the -e morpheme men- 
tioned in 1.4. In this case the meaning is ‘ having 
——ed’ or ‘if . the equivalent of a conditional 
clause in syntax. Such forms have been called the 
conditional participle. buj-l-e ‘ having understood’ 
or ‘if (I, you, he, we, ... .) understand or under- 
stood ’; khe-l-e ‘ having eaten’ or ‘if... ate or eat.’ 

1.53 Likewise the -l- morpheme plus a personal 
ending may follow the -c- in either of the positions 
described in 1.3 and 1.42. These forms could be 
called the progressive past and the past perfect 
respectively. Ex.: 











kha-cc-il-um ‘I was eating’ 
khe-e-c-il-um ‘I ate, had eaten’ 
por-c-il-um ‘I was reading’ 
por-e-c-il-um ‘ I read (past), had read ’ 


1.61 A connecting morpheme -t- for which it is 
difficult although not impossible to state a meaning 
common to its two uses, may follow the stem imme- 
diately. If it is followed by a personal ending, the 
meaning is ‘used to’ or ‘would’; we could call 
such forms the customary past or perhaps the con- 
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ditional. Ex.: khe-t-um ‘I used to eat, I would 
eat’; bol-t-o ‘he used to say, he would say.’ 

1.62 Or, the -t- morpheme may be followed by 
the -e of 1.4 and 1.52. In this case the usual 
meaning is ‘ to y i.e. the infinitive. However 
when the infinitive is repeated the meaning is 
‘while -—ing.’ Ex.: dhor-a-t-e ‘ to kindle,’ dhor- 
a-t-e dhor-a-t-e ‘ while kindling’; bol-t-e ‘ to say,’ 
bol-t-e bol-t-e ‘ while saying.’ 

1.% The future morpheme may occur between 
the stem and a personal ending. Ex.: por-b-o ‘I 
will read,’ buj-b-e ‘ he will understand.’ 

1.8 The above statements, with a list of the 
personal endings, and with the aid of a few morpho- 
phonemic statements are sufficient to describe all 
the forms of eight of the twelve tenses listed in 
Bengali grammars. The remaining “ finite ” forms 
are formally and semantically parallel to construc- 
tions with other verbs and have been called tenses 
only because of their semantic similarity to sets of 
forms called tenses in other languages. The remain- 
ing morphemes occurring in verb forms are: (1) 
the imperative suffixes: *(a zero-suffix for the sec- 
ond person inferior), -u- (third person ordinary 
and second-third honorific), -o (a special future 
imperative of the second person ordinary), which 
last is printed in italics by virtue of its homonymy 
with the personal ending -o and for the same 
reason (see 1.41) that -e is so printed (2) the 
verbal noun endings -a and -ba. 

2.1 Bengali verbs may be described, as a done 
in the traditional grammars, by pages of paradigms. 
This method is clear and complete, but it is very 
long and repetitious. For example the complete 
conjugation of one kind of verb (one kind refers 
to the stem vowel) takes at least two or three pages 
of a normal sized book, and the occurrence of -l-, 
for example, described in one sentence in 1.53 
would be shown at fifteen places in the paradigms. 

2.2 An alternate treatment would be to list the 
morphemes involved, list their alternants together 
with their conditioning environments, and give a 
set of statements of limitations of occurrence of 
the morphemes, similar to that of 1. above. This 
description, however, sacrifices in clarity and ease 
of comprehension for its improvement upon the 
paradigmatic description in conciseness and sim- 
plicity. 

3. However, if all the statements of 1. could be 
replaced by a simple, clear chart, the description 
would be even shorter and clearer. The chart given 





here is similar in operation to the mazes used in 
psychological testing or found on newspaper puzzle 
pages. The letters on the chart represent morpheme 
units. The only rules necessary are these: (1) keep 
to the right (2) stop when you can go no farther. 
Stated more precisely these rules are: (1) Any 
sequence of morphemes found by tracing out any 
line proceeding from STEM to the right of the 
chart, with no retracing, is a Bengali verb form. 
(2) Any such tracing stops at a vertical line, i.e. 
the verb form ends with the morpheme immediately 
preceding a vertical line. 
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Note that in two instances (e, 1) it is necessary 
to have a given morpheme indicated twice because 
of its distribution, but in the case of the -e one 
position is immediately under the other. 

4, As is always the case with formal description, 
this chart does not show which forms will not occur 
for semantic reasons, such as “I used to die” or 
“don’t be able,” Also, the chart does not show the 
poetic and literary forms of the verb, which are not 
used in ordinary speech. A similar chart describes 
these forms even more simply, but the attempt to 
describe both sets of forms simultaneously yields a 
very complex chart. 

5. The chart does the following: (1) It gives 
the analysis into constituent morphemes of every 
Bengali verb form. 

(2) By exploration of every avenue on the chart, 
it shows all the possible verb forms of the language, 
i. e. all the limitations of occurrence and the possible 
arrangements of the morphemes in question. 

(3) It gives a clear, accurate overall picture of 
the Bengali verb by an extremely concise description. 


CHARLES A. FERGUSON. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
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How obsolete are the theories of Professor Dixon and Pater Schmidt? 


In the preceding number of the JouRNAL, Dr. 
Heine-Geldern reviewed my A Pilgrimage to 
Angkor. The review criticized my use of the 
theories of Dixon and Schmidt, which it says are 
‘long since obsolete.’? The specific statements criti- 
cized seem to be: (1) that Mon-Khmer and its 
speakers came from India, and (2) that the early 
Mon-Khmers and the Indonesians were basically 
Negroid. 

The paragraphs criticized are not an important 
part of the book and the review is satisfactory. 
I am raising the question, not by way of criticism, 
but to show the documents on which the statements 
are based and to provoke further discussion of the 
subject. 

I am neither an anthropologist nor a linguist, 
but am writing a series of histories of certain 
countries of Indo-China. The history of some of 
these countries extends into the prehistoric past. 
In order to show the continuity of the texture of 
the history of these countries, the historian must 
depend on the anthropologist, the linguist and the 
prehistorian to furnish him the threads with which 
he is to begin weaving the continuing texture of 
that history. 


(A) In studying the races of Southeastern 
Asia, it is necessary, first of all, to learn the termi- 
nology of di -rent writers, especially such terms 
as “ Negroid.” To make one’s meaning clear, it is 
sometimes necessary to specify whose definition is 
meant. 


(1) When the historian begins to study the 
distribution of races in Indo-China, he finds easily 
at hand in English two comparatively recent works: 
Dixon, The Racial History of Man (1923) and 
Haddon, Wanderings of Peoples (1927). They 
seem to agree essentially on the facts and also 
with Schmidt’s ideas and with recent excavations 
and studies in Tonkin, Annam and Cambodia. 


(a) Dixon classified man into eight racial types, 
on the basis of three cranial ratios. He thought his 
Proto-Australoids from the East and his Proto- 
Negroids from the West mixed in Indo-China and 
India to form his Negroids and these mixed with 
his Caspian-Mediterranean (Caucasoid) element, 
with a slight Mongoloid factor, to form the Indo- 
nesians (more exactly the Proto-Indonesians). 
Up to here, these people were basically Negroid 
(Dixon) ; but the flood of Mongoloids which fol- 


lowed drove the Indonesians to the mountains or 
the islands or overwhelmed them to form the 
brachycephalic Proto-Malays. 


(b) Haddon, in his Wanderings of Peoples (p. 
33), enumerates the early peoples of Southeastern 
Asia (omitting the Negritos) as (1) Tasmanians, 
(2) Papuans proper,’ and (3) the ground-stock 
of the Melanesians.* Then, he says, came a great 
wave of Pre-Dravidian* stock; then — at a con- 
siderable interval—a migration of Indonesians, 
who, he says (p. 34), came from the lower valley 
of the Ganges and, on a map opposite page 114, 
he traces their passage across Assam and through 
Indo-China. In his Races of Man (1929; p. 31), 
he describes his Indonesians in almost the same 
terms used by Dixon in describing his Negroids 
and by Schmidt in describing his early Austro- 
Asiatics (BE FEO, 1907, p. 229). 

(c) Pater Schmidt classified his Austro-Asiatic 
languages into three groups (see p. 57), according 
to their degree of development (ibid., pp. 228- 
9). In discussing the occurrence of three San- 
skrit words, he shows that the first group contains 
none of these words; the second group contains at 
most one; while the third group (Mon-Khmer, 
Munda) contains all three. And, he said, ‘ this is 
important for the epochs of migration of the dif- 
ferent groups® to their present habitats’ (ibid., 
pp. 226-7). 

(d) The excavations and studies of the French 
in Indo-China have revealed human remains 
which they call Proto-Australoid, Papuan, Proto- 
Melanesian, Negrito, and, later, Proto-Indonesian. 
Except the Negritos, who do not seem to have been 
important, these peoples were all dolichocephalic. 
Dr. Verneau, who examined these skulls (Anthro- 
pologte, 1909), thought the Proto-Indonesians of 
Pho-Binh-Gia (Bacson, Tonkin) showed Cauca- 
soid traits and at first compared them with Combe 
Capelle man, but later believed they were the 
primitive Indonesians and identified them with the 
Khas of the mountains of French Indo-China. 
Later, Mansuy and Mlle. Colani suggested that 
the caverns of Tonkin may have been the places 


of formation and dispersal of Proto-Australoids, 


1 Dixon’s Proto-Australoids? 
? Dixon’s Proto-Negroids? 
*Indo-Chinese Negroids? 

* Early Indian Negroids? 

5 The italics are mine. 
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Papuans and Proto-Melanesians as well. The refer- 
ence to these excavations, in my Pilgrimage (p. 
91) was intended to state that whether the so-called 
Austro-Asiatics migrated from India to Indo- 
China or not, traces of people of similar skeletal 
characteristics were found in the mountains of 
Tonkin. 

Regarding the migration of an Austro-Asiatic- 
speaking people from India, I am willing to be- 
lieve that Heine-Geldern has done more work and 
reached sounder conclusions in that field than 
Dixon or Haddon or Schmidt, whose data were 
admittedly scanty, but who seemed to agree on a 
migration and the characteristics of the people but 
not on their name. 

(2) Whether the early Austro-Asiatics or the 
Indonesians were Negroid seems to be a matter of 
definition rather than of fact. Dixon’s Negroid is 
by definition a person who is dolichocephalic and 
platyrrhine. The Indonesians of the mountains of 
southeastern Indo-China are today prevailingly 
dolichocephalic, after several centuries of brachy- 
cephalic influence. 

At the dawn of history, the people of south- 
eastern Indo-China were stratified as follows along 
the lower Mekong:* (1) The Funanese occupied 
the delta to above the prehistoric station of Sam- 
rong Sen; (2) the Chams occupied both sides of 
the river and to the coast, above the Funanese; 
(3) the Khmers, or Kambuja, occupied the River 
valley above the Chams. The inquiry of Verneau 
and Pannetier into the early excavations at Sam- 
rong Sen convinced them that the early inhibitants 
were prevailingly dolichocephalic and their study 
of several modern Cambodian skulls led to the 
belief in the progressive brachycephalization of 
the people of this region (Anthropologie, 1921). 

Regarding color and hair-texture, we have con- 
siderable evidence from Chinese dynastic histories 
from the third to the thirteenth centuries that 
these people were black and that their hair was 
curly, but not woolly (BEFEO, 1903, p. 254; 1904, 
p. 151). These are not the terms a Mongoloid 
would use in speaking of a Caucasoid or another 
Mongoloid. The present Cambodian is a mixture, 
partly in historic times, of Mongoloid with an 
earlier race. He is darker than any of the Mongo- 
loids with whom he has been in contact. It is 





_ ° The evidence of this early stratification will be found 
im my Ancient Khmer Empire, which it is hoped will 
appear soon. 


difficult to see how the mixture of a Mongoloid 
with another Mongoloid or a lighter race would 
produce a darker one. 

Is ‘obsolete’ the proper word to use to describe 
the present status of Dixon’s theory? On its first 
appearance, it was disapproved by anthropologists 
because it was based on three cranial ratios, to the 
exclusion of other criteria, such as skin color and 
hair-texture. But if it breaks down as a theory for 
all peoples, for all time, does that make it invalid 
for limited classification, say of the skeletal mate- 
rial of Indo-China? Hamy and Quatrefages, Crania 
Ethnica (Paris, 1882), use only cranial data. 
Huard and Saurin’s study, Etat Actuel de la 
Craniologie Indochinoise (Hanoi, 1938) uses only 
one criterion—the cephalic index. 

At any rate, safety for the historian seems to lie 
in simple description, without attempt at classifica- 
tion, until anthropologists agree among themselves 
on their own terminology. 

(B) To discard in toto Schmidt’s theory of the 
Austric family of languages, is a more local, but 
a more dubious undertaking. This theory, which 
consists chiefly in the grouping of certain lan- 
guages, was first expressed in German in 1906. A 
French translation appeared next year (BEFEO, 
1907, pp. 227-8). The Austro-Asiatic sub-family 
was here classified in the following groups: I. 
Semang, Senoi (Sakai, Tembe) ; II. Khasi, Nico- 
barese, Wa-Palaung-Riang; III. Mon-Khmer (in- 
cluding Bahnar, Stieng, etc.), Munda, Cham, Radé, 
etc. Twenty years later (Die Sprachfamilien und 
Sprachenkreise der Erde, 1926, p. 140), they are 
grouped as follows: (1) Old Malacca (Semang, 
Senoi (Sakai) ); (2) Central (Khasi, Nicobarese, 
Wa-Palaung-Riang) ; (3) Southeast and North- 
west (Fliigel)—(a) Mon-Khmer (Mon, Khmer, 
Bahnar, Moi, New Malacca (Bersisi, Jakun) ), (b) 
Munda; and (4) Northeast Mixed (Cham Radé, 
Jarai, Sedang, Raglai). 

Schmidt’s theory has been attacked by many 
scholars, notably Hevesy and Sebeok. These at- 
tackers, who do not substitute a new cover-all 
theory and agree on little except opposition to 
Schmidt, may be called anti-Schmidt. It is gen- 
erally believed, I think, that Hevesy showed a 
stronger connection between Munda and Finno- 
Ugrian than Schmidt did between Munda and 
Austro-Asiatic, but not that he destroyed the con- 
nection nor the rest of Schmidt’s classification. 
Schmidt’s theory of the close relationship of Mon- 
Khmer to Munda met the approval of such eminent 
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philologists and linguists as Konow, Grierson, 
Blagden, Lévi and Przyluski, some of whom 
brought a considerable apport to it. If these emi- 
nent authorities were stampeded into accepting 
the theory of Schmidt, which can be destroyed at 
a breath, what assurance has the layman that re- 
cent authorities of lesser eminence have not been 
stampeded into accepting the ideas of anti-Schmidt, 
which are still more nebulous? And, is the rela- 
tion between Mon-Khmer and Munda destroyed, 
even if it is proven that Munda is more closely 
related to another group of languages? Coedes 
(BEFEO, 1930, p. 580) thinks he can accept 
Hevesy’s conclusions that Munda is fundamentally 
Finno-Ugrian and still believe that Finno-Ugrian 
was established on a Mon-Khmer substratum. 
Heine-Geldern thinks a considerable Austro-Asiatic 
influence could have been brought in later from 
Northern Burma or Assam. And, if we accept 
Hevesy’s conclusions, does that dissolve the rela- 
tionship between Austro-Asiatic languages in Indo- 
China or the connection between those languages 
and Austronesian? Am I to discard all ideas of a 
relationship between Mon and Palaung or Khmer 
and Khmu because Hevesy thinks he has proven 
that Munda is fundamentally Finno-Ugrian? Else, 
what do they mean when they say that without 
Munda nothing is left of Austro-Asiatic but Mon- 
Khmer? 

Sebeok (Language 18, pp. 206-17) builds up a 
synthetic Austro-Asiatic theory, with additions 
from Forbes and Kuhn, to whom he attributes 
early Mon-Khmer, or Mon-Annam; Conrady’s 
Austric-Indo-Chinese ; Matsumoto’s Austro-Asiatic- 
Japanese ; Przyluski’s Sumerian-Austric; and even 
Rivet’s Austric-Oceanic-California theory. His 
long, carefully-decimalled list of the Austro- 
Asiatic languages of Indo-China is not based on 
any scientific foundation. For instance, he enume- 
rates Kha and Mot, which simply mean savage in 
Laotian and Annamite respectively, and which to 
these peoples include nearly all the others he names 
under Mon-Khmer with an equal status. Then he 
proceeds to attack this synthetic classification, 
which he says is Schmidt’s hypothesis, ‘ modified 
only slightly by later scholars.’ 

Sebeok’s method of procedure seems to be: first, 
to announce that he will knock out Schmidt; then, 
to push Forbes, Conrady, Matsumoto, Przyluski 
and Rivet into the ring with Schmidt; to enter 
the ring and, partly with Schmidt’s assistance, 
to demolish Forbes, Conrady, Matsumoto, Przy- 


luski and Rivet; to make his bow to the audience 
as the conqueror of Schmidt; and to step out of 
the ring, leaving Schmidt erect—battered, but still 
on his feet and able to continue. 

Far from eliminating Schmidt’s Austro-Asiatic 
theory, Sebeok (1) doesn’t even understand it, 
(2) he is surprisingly ill-informed on its early 
literature, and (3) he grossly misrepresents it. 


(1) Sebeok divides his Austro-Asiatic into three 
divisions: 1. Mon-Khmer (including Cham, Se- 
mang and Sakai, Nicobarese, Palaung-Wa-Riang, 
Khmer, Mon and Khasi); 2. Munda; and 3. 
Muong-Annam. A glance to p. 57 will show that 
this bears little resemblance to either of Schmidt’s 
classifications. Hevesy has probably removed Munda 
as basically Mon-Khmer. Now, Sebeok claims to 
throw out Muong-Annam (which Schmidt never 
included) and says that only Mon-Khmer remains. 
But in his Mon-Khmer, Sebeok includes all that 
Schmidt includes in groups 1, 2, half of 3, and 4. 
Now, isn’t it fair to say that Sebeok did not under- 
stand Schmidt’s theory? Or did he understand it? 


(2) Sebeok says Forbes and Kuhn separated 
Mon-Khmer, or Mon-Annam, from Tibeto-Burman 
in the latter part of the nineteenth century. In the 
Journal of the Indian Archipelago and Eastern 
Asia, Singapore, for 1852 (vol. VI, pp. 657-8), 
Logan classified the ‘South Ultraindian’ lan- 
guages, as he called them, into a group which he 
says may better be called ‘Mon-Anam’; and, three 
years later (vol. IX, p. 383), he clearly differen- 
tiated them by beginning his classification of his 
Ultraindian languages thus: A. Tibeto-Burman 
formation ; B. Mon-Anam formation. At this early 
date (1852) Forbes and Kuhn had scarcely entered 
kindergarten. 


(3) But Sebeok goes on to say (p. 211, note) 
that ‘Schmidt has changed his mind and now 
agrees with Maspero’ (i.e., on the exclusion of 
Mon-Annam). Sebeok’s claim to success in this 
article is that in the artificial tripod—Mon-Khmer, 
Mon-Annam and Munda—which he created for 
Schmidt’s theory, Hevesy has knocked off Munda 
and now he (Sebeok) has knocked off Muong- 
Annam and the theory can no longer stand on its 
remaining (Mon-Khmer) leg. Before he proclaims 
his triumph any further, Sebeok should either 
produce evidence that Schmidt ever included Anna- 
mite in his Austro-Asiatic languages or admit that 
he misrepresented him. 

Sebeok’s telling blows against Schmidt’s theory 
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lay in showing that much of what Schmidt thought 
was certainty is only possibility; otherwise, he 
strengthens it. He accepts, without much ques- 
tion, absolutely everything in Schmidt’s 1907 
classification except Munda—all of 1, 2, half of 3, 
and 4 (1926 classification). And he even strength- 
ens the tie with Munda, (1) by disparaging 
Hevesy’s theory, and (2) by admission that genetic 
connections between Mon-Khmer and Munda can 
not be denied. 

Sebeok concludes that Schmidt’s theory is not 
proven by the evidence. The most radical Schmidt 
supporter would have admitted that at the be- 
ginning. By definition, no theory is proven. When 
it is proven, it is no longer a theory. All it can 
possibly be is an explanation, at the best the one 
which has the most evidence on its side and best 
explains the known facts. Sebeok does not claim 
that he has disproven Schmidt’s theory, but says 
the arguments in its favor have been ‘ tested and 
rejected as inadequate.’ This is misrepresentation 
and decidedly unfair. What have been rejected, 
as has been shown, have been mostly the ‘ straw 
theories? of Forbes, Conrady, etc., apparently set 
up for the purpose of being rejected as ‘ Austro- 
Asiatic, and, by inference, Schmidt’s. 

Schmidt’s supporters claim his theory best ex- 


plains the known facts. This is the only reason I 
can see for such a theory at all. Sebeok minimizes 
this argument. He states boldly and confidently 
that this objection can be easily countered; but 
his only and very weak counter is that it obstructs 
research. This is disproven by his own study and 
that of Hevesy. In fact, during the last ten or 
fifteen years, the current seems to be running 
against Schmidt’s theory nearly as strongly as it 
formerly did in its favor. Nearly all linguists, and 
many others, have heard of the attacks on Schmidt’s 
theory and have joined the pack in full cry, with- 
out generally taking the trouble to understand it. 
It is the supporters of the theory of Schmidt, and 
not those of anti-Schmidt, who must write articles 
like this to defend its use in their works. It is 
anti-Schmidt, and not Schmidt, whose witch- 
hunters scan bibliographies for even second-degree 
references. In Robequain’s bibliography, where 
Schmidt’s name does not appear, Sebeok found 
him ‘looming behind Przyluski.’ 

But the authorities seem to disagree on the point, 
How can a theory ‘long since obsolete’ obstruct 
research ? 


LAWRENCE PALMER Bricecs 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 





Finno-Ugric and the Languages of India 


In a reprint, ‘The Body in Dravidian and Ura- 
lian,’ just received from London, Professor T. 
Burrow argues and claims to present evidence for 
the relationship of Dravidian and Uralian. In view 
of the complete reorientation of research in the 
Uralian (U) field that validation of such a theory 
would imply, previous attempts to connect Finno- 
Ugric (FU)? with various languages of India are 
here summarized and the present paper is critically 
discussed. 

Of the languages spoken in India, each of the three 
major groups — (1) Indo-European, (2) Munda, 
(3) Dravidian —has been connected with FU, 





* Dravidian Studies IV, BSOS 11. 328-56. 

*U is the parent language of FU on the one hand, 
Samoyed on the other. On the spelling of the names of 
FU languages, ef. American Association of Teachers of 


procrag and East European Languages, Bulletin 2. 18 
944), 


sometimes merely in terms of mutual borrowing, 
but often genetically. 


(1) Indo-European. There can be no doubt 
that speakers of the FU parent language have 
come in contact with speakers of one or more 
Indo-Iranian dialects. A number of etyma — of 
which the classic example is FU *Sata ‘hundred’ 
> Hungarian szdz, Ostyak sat, Vogul sat; Lapp 
éuotte; Finnish sata; Mordvin gado; Ziryin So, 
Votyak gu; etc. Cf. Sanskrit satém, Avestan 
satam, etc.—amply support this contention.* This 


*For a summary, cf. Miklés Zsirai, Finnugor Rokon- 
sagunk 127-8 (Budapest 1937). Additional illustrations 
include Hungarian arany ‘ gold, Ostyak sarni, Vogul 
surin; Ceremiss sértndé, Mordvin sirne; Ziryin, Votyak 
garni; etc. Cf. Sanskrit hiranya, Avestan zaranya, ete. 
Hungarian drva ‘orphan’; Finnish orpo ~ orvo-; Mor- 
dvin uros; etc.. Cf Sanskrit drbhas ‘ small, weak, child,’ 
etc. There are about a dozen more, some modern deriva- 
tives being Hungarian méz ‘honey,’ szarv ‘horn,’ Fin- 
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line of research is fruitful, of obvious historical 
and cultural significance, and not devoid of lin- 
guistic interest. For example, Hungarian méh 
‘bee’; Finnish mehi-liinen; Ceremiss miikS, Mor- 
dvin mek; Ziryin, Votyak mu3, indicate a FU 
form *mekse; however, all recorded Indo-Iranian 
forms have a in the first syllable (e. g., Sanskrit 
makésa-, Avestan maxi). Such discrepancies can be 
explained at present by the supposition that the loan 
words in question diffused at different times ** — 
thus pointing to a fairly long period of intercourse 
—and probably from unrecorded dialects as well. 
The whole problem calls for thorough investigation 
from both sides. Naturally, no linguist has ever 
suggested a connection other than diffusional be- 
tween FU and Indo-Iranian, though the presence 
of Indo-European elements in a much earlier stra- 
tum of FU or U has led to the postulate of a 
common Indo-Uralian period.* 


(2) Munda. In 1928, there appeared a book 
in London bearing the alliterative title Munda- 
Magyar-Maori. An Indian Link between the An- 
tipodes. New Tracks of Hungarian Origins. This 
whimsical extravaganza, which claims a relation- 
ship between Hungarian (not FU!) and Maori on 
the one hand, and Hungarian (not FU!) and 
Munda on the other, was published under a pseudo- 
nym (F. A. Uxbond), and could safely be ignored, 
were it not for the extraordinary persistence of its 
author (who turned out to be Wilhelm von Hevesy). 
In 1932, he published a second book, in Vienna, 
entitled Finnisch-Ugrisches aus Indien. In this 
work he drops all reference to Maori, striving only 


nish porsas ‘ young pig,’ vasara ‘hammer,’ Mordvin riz 
‘luck,’ and so on. 

38 Cf, Jalo Kalima, ther die indoiranischen und bal- 
tischen Lehnwoérter der ostseefinnischen Sprachen, Ger- 
manen und Indogermanen, Festschrift fiir Herman Hirt 
2. 199-214 (Heidelberg 1936) : “... eine zahreiche Gruppe 
der arischen Lehnwérter in Finnischugrischen setze den 
Standpunkt voraus, wo die Konsonanteniiberginge schon 
stattgefunden haben, die Vokale aber wesentlich die 
urindogermanischen sind” (p. 202). 

* Cf. especially Hans Jensen, Indogermanisch und Ura- 
lisch, Germanen und Indogermanen, Festschrift fiir 
Herman Hirt 2.171-81 (Heidelberg 1936), which con- 
tains all the important references on the subject, except 
Jézsef Erdodi, A finnugor és indogerm4n népek érint- 
kezésének néhany bizonyitéka (Budapest 1932), and 
J. J. Mikkola, Finnisch-Ugrisch und Indoeuropiisch, 
Mélanges de linguistique et de philologie offerts & Jacq. 
van Ginneken 135-9 (Paris 1937). While a survey and 
critique of this theory is in order, it is not strictly 
relevant to this paper. 


to prove that Munda is closely related to FU, and 
that the home of the Hungarians is in India. 
Burrow says quite rightly that the book and the 
theory expressed therein ‘is deserving only of being 
passed over in silence,’ for it lacks all foundation. 
Nevertheless, an unusual amount of controversy 
was provoked by its appearance. Almost all com- 
ments were vigorously unfavorable,® although a few 
readers were impressed.® Afterwards, Hevesy pro- 
duced at least a dozen articles and rejoinders,’ 
generally repeating the same, ineffectual arguments. 
The objections are fully stated in the various re- 


views and need not be recapitulated here. They 


°For example, Gébl-Galdi, Rev. Etudes Hongroises 
11. 333-9 (1933), among the Hungarians; Sauvageot, 
BSL 33. 180-1 (1932), among the French; Printz, ZDMG 
12 (ns).98-9 (1933), among the Germans; Turner, 
JRAS 1934. 798-800, among the English. From among 
the many objections, I quote but one, which seems most 
relevant: ‘... the first task of him who wishes to es- 
tablish the relationship of Munda with any other family 
of languages whatsoever is to establish the correspond- 
ences existing between individual Munda languages in 
order to gain some precise idea as to their earlier form. 
Here is the first great weakness of Mr. von Hevesy’s 
demonstration’ (Turner, loc. cit.). Perhaps the most 
scathing of all attacks came from Pater Schmidt, in 
form of an article, Die Stellung der Munda-Sprachen, 
BSOS 7.720-38 (1933-5). 

*For example, Dobo, AA 35. 552-4 (1933), who com- 
pares Hevesy’s ‘ brilliant linguistic work’ to ‘the early 
and daring works of Professor Sapir on Paiute and 
Southern Nahuatl.’ Truman Michelson perceived the 
absurdities of this review and, in AA 36.632 (1934), 
pointed them out by way of quotations from Printz’ 
review (see fn, 5, above). Schrader, one of the pro- 
ponents of the theory of a relationship between U and 
Dravidian (see below), seems also to have been im- 
pressed, ‘a fact which,’ in the words of Burrow, ‘tends 
to throw doubt on his own competence to deal with the 
matter’ (loc. cit.). 

*These include: On Schmidt’s Munda-Mon-Khmer 
Comparisons (Does an ‘ Austric’ Family of Languages 
Exist?), BSOS 6. 187-200 (1930-2); A False Linguistic 
Family, J. Bihar and Orissa Res. Soc. 20.251 f. (1934) ; 
Munda Tongues Finno-Ougrian, ibid. 21.107 f. (1935); 
Zur Frage der austrischen Sprachfamilie und der Munda- 
sprachen, Orient. Literaturztg., pp. 405f. (1934); Zur 
Verwandschaft der Munda-Sprachen, ibid., pp. 273f. 
(1936); A Small Contribution to the Knowledge of the 
Munda Languages, A miscellany of papers presented to 
Rao Sahib Ramamurti 30 (Madras 1935); Ob-Ougriens 
de Sibérie et Munda de Il’Inde, L’Anthrop. 46. 613f. 
(1936); Sur la non-existence de la famille des langues 
austriques et sur le finno-ougrien dans l’Inde, JA 22. 
143-5 (1934); Noms ouraliens d’animaux dans l’Inde, 
ibid. 229. 129-39 (1937); Die Mundasprachen Indiens 
Finnisch-Ugrische Sprachen, Atti del III. Congresso Int. 
dei Linguisti 275-85 (1933); and so on. 
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usually point to the lack of linguistic methodology 
in the handling of a poor set of data. While the 
position of the Munda languages is far from being 
clear,’ there is no reason whatever to believe that 
they are related to FU. In the face of much, if 
not overwhelming evidence indicating that the FU 
peoples were located in the north-eastern region of 
European Russia,® it seems pointless to argue for 
a home in India on the basis of a few superficial 
resemblances in structure and some shaky ety- 
mologies. However, the possibility of cultural ex- 
change, not in itself improbable, should be studied, 
though only when Munda historical work can be 
obtained in usable shape. 

(3) Dravidian. Bishop Caldwell, Max Miller, 
Schoebel, and particularly F. O. Schrader, have at 
different times tried to demonstrate a genetic re- 
lationship between FU or U and Dravidian.” 
Burrow rejects, not the theory itself, but the nature 
of the evidence presented in its support, and here 
gives a list of 72 etymologies of words applying to 
the body and its parts, as a first instalment of new 
evidence in a series of contributions ‘ supporting 
the theory of Dravidian-Uralian relationship.’ In 
what follows, some objections to the theory are 
stated and a few etymologies examined. 

Unfortunately, the author seems not to have had 
access to two works of the greatest importance, 
namely, the Hungarian Etymological Dictionary,” 
and Steinitz’ book on FU vowels,!* which might 
have modified his views. Admitting for the moment 
that the so-called ‘word-equations,’ that is, the 
setting down side by side of a bunch of words 
occurring in contemporary languages of each group, 
instead of comparison of the reconstructed U forms 


§ Cf. Thomas A. Sebeok, An Examination of the Austro- 
asiatic Language Familiy, Lang. 18. 206-17 (1942), The 
Languages of Southeastern Asia, FEQ 2. 349-56 (1943), 
Phonemic System of Santali, JAOS 63. 66-7 (1943), and 
Gordon T. Bowles, Linguistic and Racial Aspects of the 
Munda Problem, Papers of the Peabody Museum of 
American Archeology and Ethnology, Harvard University 
20. 81-101 (Cambridge, Mass, 1943). 

* Zsirai, op. cit., pp. 109-41, outlines all the evidence, 
including the paleontological and archeological. 

*° The references are given and critically discussed by 
Burrow, loc. cit. 

“ Zoltan Gombocz and J4nos Melich, Magyar Etymo- 
logiai Szétér, A-foglér (Budapest 1914-36). 

Geschichte des Finnisch-Ugrischen Vokalismus 
(Stockholm 1944). On the importance of this work, 
ef. Sebeok in Lang. 20. 166-7 (1944), and for the vowel 
— see the table reproduced in SIL 2. 68 

4). 


with the proto-Dravidian corresponding forms, are 
linguistically relevant, many of the etymologies 
still become impossible. While the consonants may 
be similar, the vowel correspondences are confused. 
Here are some random observations. In no. 2, he 
compares U words for ‘eye’ with Dravidian words 
of roughly similar meaning, assuming apparently 
that Gombocz’ reconstruction of the vowel (Hun- 
garian szem < Old Hungarian scim <¢ FU *1, cf. 
Finnish silmd) is correct; but Steinitz has shown ** 
that both Hungarian e and Finnish 1, as well as 
Lapp *é, Ceremiss a < FU *é ~ *e, corresponding 
to Samoyed *7 < U *é** (all but Kanarese forms 
have i, and even there, beside eme, eve ‘ eyelid,’ cf. 
cimutu ‘to wink’). In no. 7, the FU forms < *é; 
all Dravidian forms have @ or a. On the other 
hand, in no. 15, all Dravidian forms have a, but 


the FU forms <¢ *6.1° In no. 30, again, the FU 


forms < *6,’* but the Dravidian words have 6, u 
(Burrow says the 6 is the result of a contraction, 
but his meaning is not clear). Dravidian 7, in no. 
58, corresponds to a FU *7; in no, 72, with 1, to 
FU *6. Obviously, no etymologies can be set up 
or confirmed on the basis of consonants alone.?’ 
On still closer examination, it appears that many 
of the word groups (e. g., nos. 1, 3, 7, 11, 13, 16, 
etc.) lack Samoyed examples, so that the Dravidian 
forms are compared with FU instead; nor is this 
surprising, since there are serious difficulties in- 
volved in handling early forms of this language. 
The Samoyed group consists of four separate lan- 
guages still spoken (Nenets [Yurak], Nganasan 
[Tavgy], Enets [Yenissey], Selkup [Ostyak- 
Samoyed]), of which only the first affords good 
linguistic data. Lehtisalo’s material,’® used by 
Burrow, is largely unreliable. 

Not until U is reconstructed with the same de- 


18 Thid. 90. 

44 Thid. 133. 

16 Thid. 30, 28. 

16 Thid. 27. 

17 Moreover, some of the FU groups gathered by Bur- 
row are not even acceptable as such. E.g., under no, 47 
(cf. Gombocz-Melich, op. cit., s.u. csipd), no. 52 (cf. 
ibid., s.u. b6r), etc. Some have equally good “ corre- 
spondences ” in Indo-European: e.g., no. 60, cf. Jensen, 
loc. cit. 176, who, following Collinder, equates Hungarian 
hir ‘string, chord,’ Samoyed hurku ‘string,’ with San- 
skrit hira- ‘ Band,’ Greek xopdq ‘ Darm, Saite,’ ete., and 
the same applies to no. 58. 

18 Zur Geschichte des Vokalismus der ersten Silbe im 
Uralischen vom qualitativen Standpunkt aus, FUF 21. 
5-55 (1933). See Steinitz, op. cit. 131-2. 
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gree of certainty as FU, should there be attempts— 
now little better than guesses—to penetrate greater 
historical depths, especially when the circumstances 
are thoroughly improbable. It may be concluded 
that speakers of FU were in certain contact with 
speakers of some Indo-Iranian dialect, and per- 
haps with speakers of Munda and Dravidian also; 
no more can be shown than this. While it may or 
may not prove profitable to speculate on the possi- 
bility of a linguistic area including the FU terri- 


tory and parts of India, it seems futile to strive 
to establish a linguistic family, especially as better 
evidence points in quite another direction.’® 


Tuomas A. SEBEOK 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY. 


19 For example, see Bjérn Collinder, Jukagirisch und 
Uralisch (Uppsala, Leipzig 1940), and the review by 
Menges in Lang. 18. 160-4 (1942). 





As-Sakkaki on Milieu and Thought 


It is generally and correctly maintained that 
Ibn Haldtin (1332-1406) had no predecessor on 
whose work to draw when he analysed the life of 
the sedentary and the nomad. While it is true 
that no Arab thinker before him had introduced 
the sociological viewpoint in the study of history 
@ curious passage in as-Sakkaki’s Miftah al-‘ulim 
testifies to the fact that at least 150 years before 
Ibn Haldiin’s time? the ideas of the Bedouin had 
been understood as centering upon, and evolving 
from his occupation as a camel-breeder. As as- 
Sakkaki (1160-1229) elected to hide away his ob- 
servations at a place where nobody would look for 
them, viz. in his presentation of the ‘tlm al-ma‘ani,’ 
the third part of his rhetorical system, it may be 
worth while summarizing them. 

In an attempt to exemplify association of ideas 
or concepts as-Sakkaki quotes * from the Koran a 
sequence of verses calling to mind God’s power in 
nature: ® (17) “ Will they not look at the camels 
how they have been created; (18) At the sky how 
it has been uplifted; (19) At the mountains how 
they have been set up; (20) At the earth how it 
has been laid flat?” As-Sakkaki goes on to say 
that this arrangement of concepts: camels, sky, 
mountains, earth, seemed preposterous to some 
townsmen because the camel does not loom large 
in their imagination, because it is far removed in 
their minds from the idea of the sky, and also 
because its creation seems to have little to do with 


* Prolegomena, ed. Quatremére (Paris, 1858), I, 220 ff. 
(trans. de Slane (Paris, 1862-68), I, 254 ff.). 
2 The first draft of the Prolegomena was written in 1377. 
* “ Begriffslehre ”; cf. A. F. Mehren, Die Rhetorik der 
Araber (Copenhagen and Vienna, 1853), p. 18. 
‘Cairo, n.d. (ca. 1898/1317), pp. 139-140. 
a 88. 17-20, trans. R. Bell (Edinburgh, 1937-39), 
, 653. 


the elevation of the sky. After indicating that more 
objections of this kind had been raised as-Sakkaki 
points out that the arangement appears convincing 
and adequate when due attention is given to the 
hierarchy of values resulting from the needs of 
the Bedouins. 

As soon as it is realized that the “ people of the 
hair-tents ” derive food, drink and clothing from 
their cattle it becomes obvious that their interests 
will, of necessity, be found focussed on their most 
useful kind of cattle, the camel. Now the useful- 
ness of the camel depends on proper pasturing and 
watering. Therefore the greatest interest of the 
Bedouin is in the falling of rain and so their eyes 
constantly roam the sky for clouds. When they are 
forced to take refuge and to look for shelter their 
only refuge and shelter will be the mountains. 
Since a prolonged stay at the same place is im- 
possible for them on account of their animals they 
have to concentrate on wandering across the steppe 
with a view to selecting another suitable site for a 
temporary settlement. 

On the basis of these conditions there can be 
no doubt that whenever the Bedouin searches his 
soul for images he will find the camel ever-present 
and coupled with it the sky, the mountains and 
the vast expanse of the earth. Thus, only a towns- 
man who does not usually find himself in such sur- 
roundings and whose imagination will therefore 
be nourished with different pictures can foolishly 
take exception to the composition of those Koranic 
verses, 

This paragraph would seem to secure for as- 
Sakkaki the honor of being the first Arabic author 
to set forth the influence of milieu on thought. 


G. E. von GruNEBAUM 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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The Scientific Method and Historical Linguistics 


An article has recently ? appeared in JAOS en- 
titled “The Position of ‘ Hieroglyphic Hittite’ 
among the Indo-European Languages ” written by 
G. (Julian H.) Bonfante of Princeton and I. J. 
Gelb of Chicago. 

I am making a case in point of this article 
because it attacks whatever claims to science his- 
torical linguistics may have. To a lesser extent it 
attacks the scholarship of the Journal of the 
American Oriental Society. The article is written 
on the principle that a complete bibliography with 
everybody (right or wrong, provided only he 
appeared in print) quoted, is true scholarship. 
This is a dubious principle. Totally absent is the 
scientific method, which examines facts A, B, C, 
D and comes to conclusion X. Bonfante and Gelb 
arrive at conclusion X and support it by using 
facts B and D or whatever facts tend to support 
their chosen conclusion X. This method is dan- 
gerous and fallacious. Bibliography is not a sub- 
stitute for science, quotations for original thought, 
or personal attacks for sound methodology. 

The article begins with a confused exposé of 
certain confusing names of Anatolian languages. 
Proto-Hittite is mentioned (someone once referred 
to it by that name), thereby starting an involved 
and needless argument about how Proto-Hittite is 
the real Hittite but is not to be confused with 
Hittite, which is really Nesian but which everybody 
calls Hittite. This initial rat-race could easily be 
avoided by using the term Hattic (supported by 
cuneiform Hatttli) for Proto-Hittite. 

The historical introduction continues with a side- 
attack ? on the Indo-Hittite hypothesis, of which 
Bonfante does not “ approve.” He supports himself 
by listing twelve names, mostly of scholars writing 
around 1920-1922. Bonfante doubtless shares the 
views on Hittite that they expressed at that time, 
but it is a pointless anachronism to quote them as 
disapproving of an hypothesis that had not been 
developed at the time when they wrote. 

But these are just preliminaries to the main 
event, which is conclusion X. This conclusion is 
the fixed position of Hieroglyphic Hittite among 
the Indo-European languages, according to the 
“age and area hypothesis.” The age and area 





* 64. 169-190 (1944). 
* Ibid. fn. 1, 


hypothesis must be briefly examined, for it is a 
“valuable tool” as Bonfante and Sebeok point out 
in a somewhat tabloid version of this hypothesis 
in the American Anthropologist.’ This theory holds 
that language families can be roughly divided into 
two principal areas: a central, “innovating” area 
(area maggiore) and a lateral, “ archaizing ” 
area (area laterale). Both of these areas may have 
subdivisions or isolating areas (area sparita) that 
are still more “ archaizing ” than the lateral area. 
In Romance, where this theory was first developed,‘ 
Italian would be a central, “ innovating ” language 
and Spanish, French and Romanian would be 
lateral, “archaizing” languages. Still more 
“ archaizing ” would be a central language of the 
area sparita, or Sardinian. If Proto-Romance were 
being reconstructed Italian and other languages 
(if any) of the central area could give one recon- 
struction. If the lateral areas were added, a recon- 
struction at an older stage could be arrived at. If 
Sardinian were included, the parent speech could 
be traced back still farther. 

As applied to Indo-European, the age and area 
hypothesis could be summarized in six “ laws.” 
They are: 


(1) Languages of a lateral area may change very 
rapidly (i.e. “ innovate”), as Celtic. 

(2) Languages of a lateral area may change very 
slowly (i.e. “ archaize ”), as Icelandic. 

(3) Languages of a lateral area may change at 
an average rate, as English. 

(4) Languages of a central area may change 
very rapidly (i.e. “innovate”), as Albanian. 

(5) Languages of a central area may change 
very slowly (i.e. “archaize”), as Lithu- 
anian. 

(6) Languages of a central area may change at 
an average rate, as Russian. 


For language families that have only two members, 
one may make a Northern and Southern division, 
or an Eastern and Western division, depending on 
their respective geographical position. Bonfante 


346 (1944) 382-286. 

Cf. Bertoni and Bartoli, Breviario da neolinguistica 
(Modena, 1925) ; Bartoli, Introduzione alla neolinguistica 
(Genéve, 1925). 
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says ® that the age and area hypothesis can easily 
be applied to any language group, and we must 
admit that we can see what he means. 

But even the age and area hypothesis must be 
handled scientifically. In the first place, it must be 
determined which languages are central and which 
are lateral. This is apparently done by looking at 
their historical geographical distribution, although 
this obviously does not necessarily reflect the dia- 
lect picture of the parent language. Secondly, a 
great many features, phonological, morphological, 
lexical must be examined, not just a few, chosen 
at will. On the basis of -r verbal endings and an 
accusative in -m Latin might appear more “ archa- 
izing ” than Greek. On the basis. of phonological 
structure the situation would be reversed. Finally, 
it must be determined which features are old and 
which are new. This is extremely difficult and 
cannot be decided by fiat. For instance, Bonfante 
has decided that the vocalic prothesis of Greek and 
Armenian is an “ innovating” feature.* Although 
it can be absolutely proved that the laryngeals ex- 
isted and that prothesis was a reflection of them,’ 
Bonfante ignores this explanation because he does 
not “approve” of the laryngeal theory. Granting, to 
speak in Bonfante’s terms, that the laryngeals did 
not exist and that prothesis came from some initial 
vocalic element, it can still be established that 
prothesis was an “ old,” inherited part of the root. 
To deny the validity of the patterns: 


Lat. edé, Skt. admit, Gk. éw, Hitt. etmi ‘ eat’: 
Lat. déns, Skt. dan, Gk. 65ov, Arm. atamn ‘ tooth ’ 


or 


Lat. auged, Skt. ojas, Gk. avfavw, ‘ increase’: 
Skt. vaksayati, Goth. wahsjan, Gk. a(¢)€o 


5 American Anthropologist, op. cit., p. 386. 

°Cf. p. 185 and Appendix E of the Bonfante-Gelb 
article. 

™Cf. Lang. 17 (1941) 83 ff. and references. 


is to deny the validity of the genetic method. Pro- 
thesis cannot be made to appear as an innovation 
simply to support a superimposed hypothesis. In 
fact, the whole question of prothesis falls within 
the province of “the norm of the disappeared 
phasis.” This is not the title of a roman policier, 
but one of the tenets of the age and area hypothesis. 
(It simply means that when one form replaces 
another the replaced form is older in origin.) But 
the laryngeals did exist. Many scholars, F. de 
Saussure, H. Moller, J. Kurylowicz, E. Benveniste, 
W. Couvreur, E. Sapir, E. H. Sturtevant,® etc. 
could be cited who agree on the broad picture of 
the laryngeals, but truth is not established by listing 
names ; a surprising number of people once thought 
the world was flat. 

Finally, following Bonfante’s technique, the age 
and area hypothesis could even support the Indo- 
Hittite reconstruction. The many archaic elements 
of Hittite, Lycian, Lydian, Hieroglyphic Hittite, 
and Armenian ® could easily justify labelling that 
region as an area sparita of the central area. Hence, 
as with Sardinian, a reconstruction based on it 
would be of an older stratum than without it. That 
is all the Indo-Hittite theory is. But such a tech- 
nique would be unsound, for the age and area 
hypothesis can be used to prove anything, and 
besides, the Indo-Hittite theory rests on firmer 
foundations. 

WILLIAM M. Austin 


*Cf. F. de Saussure, Mémoire sur le systéme primitif 
des voyelles dans les langues indo-européennes (Leipzig, 
1879); H. Mller, “ Die semitisch-vorindogermanischen 
Laryngalen Konsonanten,” Danske Videnskabernes Sel- 
skabs Skrifter 5. 4.1-91 (1917); J. Kurylowicz, Etudes 
indo-européennes I (Krakow, 1935); E. Benveniste, 
Formations des noms en indo-européen (Paris, 1935); 
W. Couvreur, De Hettitische (Leuven, 1937) ; E. Sapir, 
Lang. 14. 248-274 (1938); E. H. Sturtevant, The Indo- 
Hittite Laryngeals (Philadelphia 1942). 

*The h and -hh-, rudimentary nominal plurals, pro- 
nominal stems, etc. etc. cf. E. H. Sturtevant, The Indo- 
Hittite Laryngeals, 1942. 
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Canaanite Parallels in the Book of Psalms. By 
JoHN Hastines Patton. Pp. vii + 68. 8vo 
(lithoprint). Baltimore, 1944. 


Though the title names ‘Canaanite’ parallels, 
the author confines himself to Ugaritic ones. As a 
first step, such a limitation is warranted by the 
overshadowing importance of the Ugarit texts. It 
is to be hoped, however, that the present study 
will be followed by others which will embrace the 
Phoenician inscriptions and the Tell el-Amarna 
letters as well on the Canaanite side, and the en- 
tire metrical literature of the Hebrew Scriptures 
on the biblical side;* for the Canaanite parallels 
to Hebrew verse outside the Psalter are no less 
numerous, striking, or important than those to the 
book of Psalms. If this task has not yet been per- 
formed at the time when a more favorable world 
situation enables Chaplain Patton to engage in 
research again, we hope he will make it his own. 

Patton compares the Ugarit texts and the 
Psalms under the following headings: I. Literary 
form, II. Thought patterns, III. Word patterns, 
IV. Word parallels, V. General conclusions. He 
adds a bibliography and indexes of Psalm refer- 
ences and Ugaritic references. It is gratifying to 
compare this modest and useful little work with the 
sort of comparative studies based upon the Ugarit 
texts that was typical of the nineteen-thirties. The 


*I use the term ‘ metrical literature’ in order to in- 
clude in addition to poetry preper such non-poetical 
verse as the bulk of the book of Proverbs, but not the 
prose narratives which some exuberant metricians have 
pronounced metrical. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 





understanding of the Ugaritic material has cer- 
tainly progressed ; and so has the realization that 
the conclusions which are drawn from a given text 
can not claim to be scientific, no matter how fasci- 
nating they may be, if the meaning attached to 
that text has not been scientifically established. 
However, Patton’s study also includes a number 
of comparisons between Ugaritic and biblical texts 
in which a partly erroneous interpretation is given 
to one or both. But after all, the joy of making 
new observations in the Bible in the light of newly 
discovered comparative material is so great that it 
is too much to expect the critical faculty to weed 
out all the imaginary ones at the outset. On the 
other hand, some real ones are also bound to be 
missed at first. For example, one does not find 
Ps 89: 45 listed in the index; although the emen- 
dation which makes that verse a striking parallel 
to IAB 6: 28-29 and to the conclusion of the 
Ahiram inscription was made long before the 
latter were known.” If the next publication of this 
nature is preceded by intensive and repeated study, 
on the part of the author, of both the Ugaritic and 
the biblical material, resulting in an intimate 
familiarity with both, that publication will be 
almost free from such shortcomings. Meanwhile, 
we appreciate this beginning. 


H. L. GInsBeEra. 


THE JEWISH THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


*The precise original reading of "tp is in my 
opinion 4} fy = the common Ugaritic mt ydh: I was 
myself guilty of an error of omission in not including 
this example in my article on ‘The Ugarit texts and 
textual criticism,’ JBL 62 (1943): 109-15. 





The Tomb of Rekh-mi-ré at Thebes. By NorMAN 
DE GARIs Davizs. Edited by LupLow Bui 
and Nora Scott. The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. Publications of the Egyptian Expedi- 
tion, Vol. XI. New York, 1943. (Published 
August, 1944, in 2 vols.) 


These two volumes complete the publication of 
the last tomb which Norman de Garis Davies 
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recorded for publication. Volume X of the same 
series, Paintings from the Tomb of Rekh-mi1-ré at 
Thebes, by the same author, is a companion volume. 
The latter includes a key plan of the tomb (Plate 
21), key plates (22-26) to the wall paintings of 
the tomb, and twenty color plates (Plates 1-20). 
This volume was published in 1935 and the present 
two volumes announced as forthcoming. Unfortu- 
nately, it was not only nearly ten years later but 
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after the death of the author (November, 1941) 
that these have at last appeared. 

Rekh-mi-ré was vizier of Egypt during the latter 
part of the reign of Tuthmosis III and the begin- 
ning of the reign of Amenhotep II. His tomb is 
noted for its elaboration of the usual scenes. There 
is no evidence of his having been buried here, and 
the walls were first mutilated by having nearly all 
figures of him struck out. This probably happened 
at his death. Later willful mutilations, the ravages 
of time and the accidental defacements from later 
living inhabitants have aided in reducing its splen- 
dor. Nevertheless, by far the larger part is still 
there, and comparatively little has been lost between 
earlier copies and the present one. 

Our vizier’s tomb is already very well known. 
It was published by Virey in 1889 (Le Tombeau 
de Rekhmara) and partly by Newberry in 1900 
(The Life of Rekhmara). Many separate scenes 
from the tomb have been published by others. Some 
pictures, like that of the brick-makers, have been 
very widely copied. In spite of all this interest, 
we have not hitherto possessed an adequate publi- 
cation. Virey’s has long been felt to be unsatis- 
factory, nor was it complete. The author points 
out (page 4, fn. 7) that what Virey “ regarded as 
beyond serviceable reproduction fills twenty-seven 
plates of the present publication.” Newberry’s was 
a definite improvement but, aside from being only 
a partial presentation of the tomb, missed a great 
deal. The present three volumes (as the Paintings 
volume must be included) have added a wealth of 
detail as well as many additional scenes. The long 
experience of the author and his painstaking care 
make this incomparably the most reliable as well 
as most complete publication of the tomb. 

Random comparisons give us a good idea of 
what we have gained over older work. A large num- 
ber of figures or parts of figures are given without 
question here but omitted by Newberry and Virey. 
As an example we may cite the two lower registers 
of Plate 31, which were almost completely omitted 
by Newberry (see his Plate 5). The whole scene 
is omitted by Virey. Consideration of the liberal 
use of dotted lines in the present edition show us 
Newberry and Virey’s partial justification. Herein 
lies one of the author’s finest qualifications, his 
ability to reconstruct with a high degree of accuracy 
from the barest fragments. 

Another contribution is a more accurate repro- 


duction of the hieroglyphic texts. Although New- 
berry’s copies were line drawings and had the ad- 
vantage of being copied a number of years earlier, 
he missed some of the finer features. As a random 
example we choose Plate 24 (Newberry, Plate 4). 
In the second column from the left we find the 
lines on the p sign given by Davies, omitted by 
Newberry, the bity sign a more faithful copy, the 
sd3wty sign with beads instead of a mere line to 
represent the necklace, etc. The importance of this 
lies in the fact that we now have a better set of 
material for palaeographical study, a subject in 
which the author was greatly interested. The present 
volume is one of the more recent publications which 
afford firmer foundations for a much-needed hiero- 
glyphic palaeography. There is, of course, a mar- 
gin of error even in these carefully made copies, 
as it attested by the author’s list of errata (pp. 
83-84) to Plates 11 and 12 (Rekh-mi-ré’s auto- 
biography). 

Volume I of the present publication contains the 
descriptive text, plates 1-5 (photographs) and nine 
figures in the text. The discussion is not only ade- 
quate but detailed. Chapter I discusses “The Tomb 
and Its Decorative Features,” including a short 
introduction as to who Rekh-mi-ré was. The situa- 
tion of the tomb, its general plan and special 
features are'taken up, as well as its present con- 
dition. The next two sections survey “ The Decora- 
tive Texts ” and “ The Ceiling Texts and Patterns.” 
Outline translations are given of some formulae and 
complete translations of longer texts. Here is intro- 
duced a technique which is an adaptation of the 
East to the West. Appendix II contains a num- 
bered and classified list of the “ Titles and Epithets 
Applied to Rekh-mi-ré*.” There are over a hundred 
of these. In translating any text, the author simply 
lists the corresponding numbers of the titles, in a 
footnote, rather than give in full the long list of 
the original. For example, on page 9 we have 
“ The vizier, etc.” (footnote 29: “ Titles 1. 3b, 32, 
79, 28, 8, 5-7, 26, 65, 11). This is a very economi- 
cal way of dealing with the Eastern love of bom- 
bosity. This method is used throughout except for 
the translation, in Chapter V, of a text by Gardiner. 

Chapters II to IV describe the wall paintings. 
The tomb is T-shaped, and the description begins 
with the cross of the T (called the ‘ Hall’) and 
then with the perpendicular (called the ‘Chamber’). 
Chapter II is occupied with “The Scenes in the 
Hall.” ‘hese include the presentation of foreign 
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tribute—Punt, Keftiu, Nubia and Syria. A detailed 
description of this tomb’s picture and a very com- 
petent comparative discussion of the racial types, 
clothing, ete. is given. Another of the Hall scenes 
is that showing the vizier’s court. Here are found 
the forty long red objects spread before the vizier, 
which have usually been interpreted as ‘forty 
leather rolls of the law.? The author is convinced 
that they are lictor’s rods. He presents the evidence 
ably, and certainly conclusively. They are in use 
as rods in the accompanying scenes, and represented 
alongside of rolls in another part of the tomb 
(Plate 54, above the pile of sandals). The author 
mentions this (page 50 and fn. 24) but relegates 
it to supporting evidence only. Although we are 
sorry to lose a picture of the enticing ‘ forty rolls 
of the law,’ the legally minded may now gaze upon 
the scene with more composure and less anxiety to 
see the ‘contents’ of the ‘forty shesem.’ Other 
scenes (or sets of scenes) in the Hall are “ The 
Temple Workshops and Estates,” “The Fields of 
Amun” and the “ Usufruct of Uncultivable Lands,” 
the last indicating fowling, hunting and scenes in 
which the game is brought in. Appendix IV is a 
list of tax payments in connection with the vizier’s 
court scene. 

The Chamber walls are divided into two sections. 
The section next to the entrance (on both walls) 
is dealt with in Chapter III as “The Mundane 
Scenes in the Passage.” The inner section (on 
both walls) is made up of ritual scenes. The 
‘mundane’ scenes on the south wall include “ Re- 
plenishing the Treasuries of Amun,” “The Slave 
Labor of the Temple,” “ The Craftsmen of Amun ” 
and “ Building and Statuary.” A very minor in- 
consistency was noted here: the “beans” of page 
43 are called “ grain” on Plate 51. The scene of 
the temple slaves is of considerable interest socio- 
logically. That of the craftsmen is the most detailed 
we have. The north wall has “A Family Feast,” the 
congratulations received by the vizier from his 
family when he continued in office at “ The Acces- 
sion of Amen-hotpe II” and a scene of “ Poor 
Petitioners ” before the vizier. An apparently mun- 
dane “ Official Banquet ” is also included in Chap- 
ter IIT. 

Chapter IV discusses “ The Ritual Scenes in the 
Passage.” Those on the south wall are conveniently 
divided into ‘ episodes’ to facilitate future com- 
parisons with other tombs. Those on the north 


wall represent the ‘ Opening of the Mouth’ cere- 
mony or the vivification of the statue of the deceased. 

Chapter V contains the translation of the three 
lengthy texts in the tomb, the “ Self-appraisement ” 
or autobiographical text, “ The Installation of the 
Vizier ” and “ The Duties of the Vizier.” The trans- 
lation of the first, with notes, is by Dr. A. H. 
Gardiner. The last two have parallels in other tombs 
which have been utilized. 

Appendix I is a concordance of the plates in 
Volume II (or the Paintings volume, if the scene 
does not occur in Volume II) with the copies by 
Robert Hay in the British Museum. Appendix II 
contains the classified and numbered list of titles. 
Appendix III deals with Rekh-mi-ré’s genealogy, 
and Appendix IV is the list of “'Taxes Levied in 
Upper Egypt ” mentioned above. 

Volume II contains plates 6 to 122. Plate 6 isa 
plan and longitudinal section of the tomb. Plates 
7-46, 48-115 are line drawings of the paintings 
and texts in the tomb, usually in the scale 1:5. 
Plate 47 is a key plate to the east and west walls 
of the Hall, north side, and the east wall on the 
south side. Key plates to the other large wall sur- 
faces are in line drawing in the Paintings volume 
(Plates 22-26). Plates 116-118 contain the text 
of the Installation of the Vizier, collated with ver- 
sions from other tombs. Plates 119-122 give a 
similar collation for the Duties of the Vizier. 

Several scenes and bits of scenes are not repro- 
duced in the large scale line drawings of Volume 
II and are to be found only in the Paintings 
volume. One is color plate 19 of the latter, one of 
the meal of the dead scenes from the north wall 
of the Chamber. It is also on key plate 25 in line 
drawing but there has the officiating priest restored. 
The other examples are more of the nature of 
omissions, probably dictated by circumstances after 
the death of the author. The most serious is that 
of the standing figure of Rekh-mi-ré followed by 
his retainers on the east half of the south wall of 
the Chamber (key plate 23 in Paintings, Newberry 
Plate 16). The remains of the similar scene below 
(the hieroglyphic texts and a few retainers) is also 
missing, nor can you tell from the key plate that 
the figure of the vizier is almost completely restored 
(Newberry, Plate 19). A less important omission 
is that of the lower two registers of the men’s 
banqueting scene, shown only on the key plate 
(Paintings, Plate 26; Virey, Plate 43). This scene 
is very fragmentary but Davies shows more on his 
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key plate than does Virey in his copy. The same 
key plate would seem to indicate that more was 
left of the attendants behind Rekh-mi-ré than is 
shown on plate 72. Restorations are not as a rule 
indicated on the key plates, but figures are not 
given unless there is something there to justify 
restoring them. Several inscriptions over seated 
figures (now deleted) are found only on the key 
plates (over lower seated figure of Rekh-mi-ré‘, key 
plate 23 and lowest seated pair, key plate 24). 
On the opposite wall the inscription over Rekh- 








mi-ré‘ at the Official Banquet is missing (Paintings, 
Plate 25, the figure is restored, see Virey, Plates 30, 
38). None of these omissions are serious, and they 
were all knowingly omitted by the editors (see 
Appendix I, where nearly all are given in the con- 
cordance to Hay’s copies). This is not a criticism, 
but an observation to help the users of these volumes. 
It is a magnificent work. 


CarLeTon T. Hopes. 


INTENSIVE LANGUAGE PROGRAM, 
AMERICAN CoUNCIL oF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 











Jabir ibn Hayyan. Contribution & Vhistotre des 
idées scientifiques dans Islam. By Pav. 
Kraus. (Mémoires de Institut d’Egypte, 
tome XLIV and XLV.) Le Caire: Impri- 
MERIE DE L’INSTITUT FRANCAIS D’ARCHEO- 
LOGIE ORIENTALE. Vol. 1, 1943. Pp. lxv 
4 214. Vol. 2, 1942. Pp. xvi-+ 406. 


Majmi Ras@’il al-Jahiz. I.e., hitherto unedited 
treatises by Abi ‘Utmaén ‘Amr b. Bahr al- 
Jéhiz. Edited by Paut Kraus and Mv- 
HAMMAD TAwA at-Higsiri. Cairo: Matba‘at 
Lajnat atta’lif wa-t-tarjamah wa-n-nasr, 1943. 
Pp. 11 + 127. 


The life of Paut Kraus came to an untimely 
end on October 12, 1944. The reviewer received 
Kraus’ latest books and the news of his death on 
the same day. Though only forty years of age, 
Kraus had already made his mark as a student of 
Muslim civilization. How great was his contribu- 
tion can be gauged from the two volumes dealing 
with the Jabir problem which have now appeared 
in print. A third volume had been planned by 
Kraus, concluding the first phase of his Arabic 
studies begun about fifteen years ago. 

Before entering the Islamic field, Kraus had pub- 
lished a valuable study on Old Babylonian letters.’ 
Only recently he had returned to the problems of 
the ancient Orient, devoting most of his time to 
an investigation of the metrical structure of the 
Hebrew Bible, the results of which have not yet 
been published. But it was the limitless variety of 


+ Altbabylonische Briefe aus der Vorderasiatischen 
Abteilung der preussischen Staatsmuseen zu Berlin, in 
MVAeG@ 35-6 (Leipzig 1931-2). 








Muslim intellectual endeavors which offered the 
greatest attraction to his searching mind. 

His very first assignment led him to a problem 
of great importance for the history of medieval 
scientific thought, namely, the significance of the 
work of the alchemist Jabir b. Hayyfin (Geber). 
His work was eminently successful, and his scholarly 
activity was directed towards central though little 
explored regions of Muslim civilization. His further 
research was determined by the fact that he recog- 
nized in the works of Jabir, which pretended to 
have been written by one author in the eighth cen- 
tury, a product mainly of Sitites of Batini-Isma‘ilt 
persuasion, belonging into the period between 850 
and 950 A. D. 

In addition to its peculiar religious tenets, the 
Isma‘ili Si‘ah is characterized by its dependence on 
Greek ideas and its influence upon the formation 
of heterodox philosophical thought in Islam. Kraus, 
therefore, acquainted himself with all remnants of 
classical Antiquity and of independent Muslim 
religious and philosophical speculation that have 
survived in Arabic and Persian literature. He 
published articles on the heretics Ibn ar-Rawandt? 
and Ibn al-Mugaffa‘.* He established Abi Bakr 
ar-Razi’s place as a philosopher through an edition 
of his philosophical fragments.* Much material for 


* Beitrige zur islamischen Ketzergeschichte. Das 
“Kitaéb az-Zumurrud” des Ibn ar-Rawandi, in RSO 
14. 93-129; 335-79 (1934). EI Suppl., s. v. Ibn al-Rawandi. 

* Zu Ibn al-Mugaffa‘, in RSO 14. 1-20 (1934). 

* Abi Bakr Mohammadi f. Zachariae Raghensis (Razis) 
Opera Philosophica ... Vol. I (Cairo 1939. Univ, Fouadi 
I Litt. Fac. Publ. Fasc. 22). The second volume seems 
to be ready for publication. Cf. also Orientalia (Rome) 
N.S. 4. 300-34 (1935), and N.S. 5. 35-56; 358-78 (1936). 
Further, together with S. Pines, EI, s.v. Razi. Kraus 
also edited al-Birfini’s Epitre contenant le Répertoire 
des ouvrages de Muhammad b. Zak. al-Rézi (Paris 1936). 
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this edition he derived from the work of Abii Bakr’s 
contemporary, the Isma‘ili Abi Hatim ar-Razi. 
Another Isma‘ili dé‘t, Hamid ad-din al-Kirmani, 
was carefully studied by him.> Together with L. 
Massignon he contributed to our knowledge of 
al-Hallaj,* and, together with H. Corbin, he edited 
a Persian treatise by as-Suhrawardi al-magtil.’ 
With the Disputations of Fahr ad-din ar-Razi he 
brought to light a fine document of Muslim scholar- 
ship. In general, he acquired a considerable knowl- 
edge of Arabic manuscript literature.? No less 
important were Kraus’ publications in the field of 
Graeco-Arabic relations. His edition of Galen’s 
Ethics, of which the Greek original is lost,?° and 
his discovery of the Arabic translation of parts of 
Plotinus’ fifth Ennead, parts which are different 
from the fragments of Plotinus preserved in the 
“Theology of Aristotle,’ are bound to find the 
attention of classical scholars. Together with R. 
Walzer he edited another hitherto lost work by 
Galen, the Synopsis of Plato’s Timaeus.’? All his 
studies reveal his natural ability to discover new 
and important aspects of Muslim intellectual life. 





Kraus’ work on Jabir was begun with some pre- 
liminary papers 7° and continued with the publica- 
tion of a volume of selected texts in 1935. The 
present volumes were planned for an appearance 
soon after, but the difficulty of finding a publisher 
caused a long delay. Kraus’ change of residence 
from his beloved Paris to Cairo also added to the 
delay, but his work appears to have benefited, for 


°Hebraische und syrische Zitate in ismA‘ilitischen 
Schriften, in Der Islam 19. 243-63 (1931). 

° Akhbar al-Hallaj, ed. by L. Massignon and P. Kraus 
(Paris 1936). Cf. also Der Islam 22. 136-42 (1935). 

7“La bruissement de l’aile de Gabriel,” in JA 227. 
1-82 (1935). Cf. also OLZ 39. 539-41 (1936). 

® Les “ Controverses ” de Fakhr ad-Din RAzif, in Bull. 
de V'Institut d’Egypte 19. 187-214 (1937). English trans- 
lation in Islamic Culture 12.131-53 (1938). 

°Cf. his additions to Brockelmann, GAL Suppl. 
(Orientalia, Rome, N.S. 6. 283-9, 1937, and N.S. 8. 284-8, 
1939). 

*° Bulletin of the Faculty of Arts of the Egyptian 
University 5.1-51 (1937). 

** Plotin chez les Arabes, in Bull. de l'Institut d’Egypte 
23. 263-95 (1941). Cf. also Un fragment prétendu de la 
recension d’Eustochius des oeuvres de Plotin, in RHR 
113. 207-18 (1936). 

** Plato Arabus I (not yet available). 


, ** Quoted in the bibliography (Jébir ibn Hayyén 1. 
99). 


he was now able to exploit the rich resources of 
rare Arabic manuscripts in Egypt. 

The first volume, which appeared after the second, 
contains an exhaustive exposition of all the internal 
and external evidence which can be advanced in 
support of Kraus’ theory about the origin of the 
Jabir legend and the corpus of writings going under 
Jabir’s name. Next we find a careful enumeration 
of the titles of the works which are either preserved 
in manuscripts or at ledst attested to through biblio- 
graphical reference. Only few of the extant works 
have been published so far. Most of the treatises 
are comparatively short. A few titles may still have 
to be eliminated, because they may have resulted 
from duplication. Although no consecutive num- 
bers are given to the titles, probably in order to 
leave room for later insertions, there seem to be 
more than two thousand. After Kraus has shown 
the way, much precious material is certain to lie 
concealed here for further scholarly research. 

The second volume, containing an exposition of 
the most important theories of the Jabir corpus 
and an investigation into their origin, covers a 
great variety of subjects and offers on almost every 
page noteworthy observations. Kraus, in particular, 
treats of Jabir’s contribution to alchemy; of his 
theory of the (magic) qualities inherent in organic 
and unorganic matter (hawdss); of his views on 
artificial generation ; of his cosmology ; and of what 
Kraus considers to be the central doctrine of the 
corpus, namely, the theory of the balance (mizén). 
This theory presents itself as an attempt to express 
physical processes in quantitative terms, by arrang- 
ing the data according to numerical sequences 
resulting from arithmological speculations and by 
determining the essence of a thing from numerical 
values given to the letters of the Arabic word denot- 
ing that particular thing. A few remarks on musi- 
cology and an extensive chapter on the Muslim 
theory of language are connected herewith. Finally, 
Jabir’s relationship to Apollonius of Tyana 
(Balinas) is discussed. An appendix contains the 
references of the corpus to Aristotle, Alexander of 
Aphrodisias, Galen, and Archimedes, and the 
Arabic translation of seven paragraphs of Pseudo- 
Plutarch’s Placita Philosophorum as it appears in 
the Kitab al-hasil. 

As to the origin of all those theories, Kraus 
maintains that not much of Jabir’s alchemy can 
be traced to the extant fragments of Greek alchem- 
istic literature, that there are certain features in 
his alchemistic knowledge which were definitely 
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unknown to classica! Antiquity, and that a certain 
Iranian influence here seems unmistakable. For 
the rest, Greek sources are either directly traceable 
or can be inferred with reasonable certainty. Al- 
though Neo-Platonism and, occasionally, Platonism 
and Stoicism seem to have left their mark in the 
corpus, the “ Pythagorean” influence is most 
prominent, as could be expected in view of the 
ideas expressed in related works like the Rasa’il 
Ihwéan as-safa’. 

It remains to be investigated to what extent 
those inherited conceptions have found independent 
treatment at the hands of the author(s) of the 
corpus. This problem can be solved only after the 
literature of late Antiquity has been subjected by 
specialists to the same thorough scrutiny as the 
earlier ancient writings. Classical philology is called 
upon to prepare the way for a better understanding 
than is now attainable of the transition period 
from classical to medieval thought in Orient and 
Occident. 





As a rich repository of the manifold intellectual 
cross-currents of his time, al-J&ahiz could not fail 
to serve Kraus as a primary source for his research. 
His edition, together with Muhammad Taha al- 
Hajiri, of four epistles of the famous Mu'tazilah 
littérateur adds to our knowledge of the popular 
moral philosophy of the ninth century and again 
confirms the fact that al-Jahiz not only is a master 
of Arabic style, but also knows how to contribute 
to every subject he treats noteworthy ideas of his 
own. The manuscripts, on which the present edition 
is based, vary between one to four in different parts 
of the edition and are not altogether of the best 
quality. 

Since al-Jahiz, as usual, links a variety of sub- 
jects loosely together, it is very difficult to describe 
in a few words the contents of the works published 
in the present edition. The first epistle, Risdlat 
al-ma‘dd wa-l-ma‘as (pp. 1-36), was composed by 
al-Jahiz as a token of gratitude for Aba 1-Walid 
Muhammad, son of the gédt Abfi ‘Abdallah Ahmad 
b. Abi Du’ad. In it the addressee is advised about 
the manifold matters which determine successful 
human relationships. The treatise is valuable for 
al-Jahiz’ understanding of the term adab. It ex- 
pounds the doctrine of the identity of ddab ad- 
dunya wa-d-din, of the worldly (practical) and 
religious (moral) adab. The second Risdlah, on 
keeping secrets and guarding one’s tongue (pp. 37- 


60) is another brilliant early treatment of a com- 
mon subject of popular philosophy. The half serious, 
half joking epistle (pp. 61-98) is addressed to the 
wazir Muhammad b. ‘Abd-al-Malik az-Zayyat. It 
presents itself in the form of a complaint about the 
aloofness which the addressee has observed with 
regard to the author. Ibn az-Zayyat is advised not 
to be rash in his wrath, but to weigh carefully the 
contrasting qualities which may cause mutual re- 
sentment. The subject of contrasting qualities is 
illustrated by an abundant variety of stories, ex- 
amples, observations, and historical allusions, which 
make the Risdlah difficult reading in the absence of 
a commentary. The fourth epistle, finally, which 
appears to have been written for the wazir Abi 
1-Hasan ‘Ubaydallah b. Yahya b. Hagan (p. 122), 
describes the difference between enmity and envy 
(pp. 99-124). The subject is familiar from 
Plutarch’s fragment De invidia et odio, where it 
is treated as a comparison of two moral qualities 
with the emphasis on their effect upon the subject 
possessed by them. Al-Jahiz sees the subject pre- 
dominantly in the light of the adverse effect which 
actions of enmity or envy have upon the object 
against which they are directed, in particular, al- 
Jahiz’ own literary activity. According to him, it 
is an original subject, at least with regard to the 
quality of its treatment. The wealth of poetical 
quotations shows indeed that he spent much effort 
on this Risalah and probably claimed originality 
for his work in good faith. 





It is a desirable procedure that the general 
description of a work under review be followed by 
a list of such corrections or additional observations 
as the reviewer might be able to contribute. Such 
a list is of general interest only, if principal differ- 
ences of opinion are to be discussed. But there are 
none in this case, and who else but the author him- 
self can ever be expected to derive any real benefit 
from the criticism of small details and from indi- 
vidual suggestions! Moreover, this reviewer feels 
that the remarks he could now make would not 
only be irrelevant, but few indeed, and the thought 
enters his mind that the saying, which appears 
throughout Arabic literature in many variations, 
may not without meaning also appear in this last 
edition of an Arabic text by Paul Kraus: “ He 
whose errors can be counted is perfect.” 


FRANZ ROSENTHAL 
WasHIneTon, D. C. 





